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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


Kingston, March 12—(CP)—Mr. Justice E. R. E. Chevrier said 
yesterday at sittings of Frontenac county supreme court that if the 
younger generation is “to run the world after the war is over it would 
be better to lose this war.” 

Mr. Justice Chevrier’s remarks came during hearing of two divorce 


“How in the name of heaven do the younger generation expect to 
run this world when their standard of moral living is lessening every 
day?” he said. “The younger generation has gone mad and the 
members of the older generation must do what they can to save the 
younger generation against themselves.” 

(From the Toronto Daily Star, March 12, 1943.) 


Victoria, March 2—(CP)—Day nurseries for children of women 
engaged in war work were advocated in the Legislature Monday by 
Mrs. Laura Jamieson (C.C.F.-Vancouver Centre). 

Victoria, March 4—(CP)—It was an insult to British Columbia 
mothers to suggest that they could not bring up their own children 
better than “some parched, dried-up, starched, cultured academician,” 
said Mrs. Tiily J. Rolston (Cons. Coalition, Vancouver Pt. Grey), 
speaking on the budget in the Legislature Wednesday. 

Mrs. Rolston said she was shocked at hearing Mrs. Jamieson “make 
an attack on something which we have looked upon as sacred, some- 
thing above criticism, something upon which is based the greatest 
ooo and happinness which we know, an attack on our Canadian 
ome.” 

(From the Vancouver News-Herald, editions of March 3 and 4, 1943.) 


I was one of the last left of the diehards of British imperialism. 
(T. L. Church, Hansard, Feb. 4, 1942) 
I have never been anything but a progressive. I have always been 
too modest to admit it. 
(T. L. Church, Hansard, Feb. 2, 1943) 


Bring the C.C.F. into power, shackle the nation under their depres- 
sing system of regimentation and state control, where initiative is 
killed and courage dies, and you then will place on Canada and 
Canadians “the kiss of death.” 

This was the challenge flung out by Hon. R. L. Maitland, K.C., 
Attorney-General, in an impassioned, fighting speech as he closed the 
debate on the budget address in the Legislature yesterday afternoon. 

(From the Daily Colonist, Victoria, B.C., February 20, 1943.) 


Death of J. P. Morgan Causes No Disturbance. 
(Headline in Globe and Mail, Toronto, March 15, 1943.) 


The Conservative party might have been known by its new name 
at any time during the past 75 years “because almost all important 
legislation has been enacted by Conservative governments,” Mr. White 
‘ . former editor-in-chief of the Gazette . declared. As 
instances, Mr. White pointed to Confederation and “to the greatest 
accomplishment of any governnient in this country, the construction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which the Liberals bitterly opposed 
right down to the day the project was realized.” 

(From a report of a meeting of the St. Antoine-Westmount 
Progressive-Conservative Association, in the Montreal Gazette, 
February 25, 1943.) 


It was not possible, or even desirable, that each contributor should 
subscribe to a single statement of what the social objective of demo- 
cracy in the twentieth century might be . . . The first need of anv 
discussion of post-war questions is some agreement about the social 
objectives of democracy. 

(From introduction by Prof. Stewart Bates of Dalhousie 
University to special issue of “Public Affairs” on Canadian 
Post-war Organization.) 


At the afternoon session New Democracy Leader Blackmore voiced 
opposition to the development of an international government after 
the war because it would “destroy the British Commonwealth.” 

Speaking in the continued debate on a motion to set up a Housc 
committee on reconstruction and re-establishment, Mr. Blackmore 
said he had gathered from the addresses of Paul Martin (Lib., Essex 
East) and Brooke Claxton (Lib., Montreal St. Lawrence-St. George) 
that they favored internationalism and Mr. Martin had mentioned 
“super-national” government as a possibility after the war. 

(From the Globe and Mail, March 3, 1943.) 


Worst Storm in 40 Years Paralyzes Traffic in Montreal; 8th Army 
Artillery Smashes Remmel Surprise Thrust; Reds Hammer Staraya 
Russa, Drive Towards Smolensk. 

(Banner headline in Montreal Gazette, March 8, 1943.) 

This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Gwenyth 
Grube, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clip- 
ping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Mr. Churchill and the Future 


Winston Churchill has been the kind of wartime prime 
minister of which the English people could be proud. The 
sheer contrast he presented with the mentally costive and 
physically uninspiring Neville Chamberlain would alone have 
drawn from the average Englishman a cheer of joyous relief. 
His solid and determined features, not less than his superb 
rhetoric with its proper degree of righteous scorn for the 
enemy and confidence in the fighting qualities of the English 
race, have made him a symbol and rallying point for the 
people in their grim resolve once again to “see it through.” 

Mr. Churchill has been that to a sunerlative degree, so 
long as he stuck to the role. But in setting out, almost for 
the first time, his views on post-war organization. he gave 
little indication that he is aware of the profound changes 
the war is bringing to concepts of social progress. He en- 
visages a Europe and an Asia dominated by “victorious 
powers.” His omission of China from the triumvirate of 
Britain. the United States and Russia which is to undertake 
that task is inadequately explained bv his premise about 
beating Hitler first and Tanan later, and Mr. Eden hastened 
to correct the blunder in his first public utterance in the 
United States. Indeed, Mr. Churchill’s outline of the Shape of 
Things to Come was at once too vague and too precise. It 
raises grave doubts as to whether the mind which has so 
splendidly typified the British people’s war mood will be 
capable of grasping its attitudes towards the more compli- 
cated task of organizing the peace. 

On domestic matters, Mr. Churchill’s views are disturbing. 
Tt is strange, for instance, to hear so devoted a believer in 
British institutions belittling party government as “the poli- 
tics and party fights of peacetime,” and looking to a continu- 
ance of a “national” government “comprising the best men 
of all parties who are willing to serve.” Many will agree 
with him that the British nation should “move forward in a 
great family, preserving the comradeships of war, free for- 
ever from class prejudice and other forms of snobbery,” but 
will not share his belief that though the state “will increas- 
ingly concern itself with the economic wellbeing of the 
nation, it is all the more necessary to revive at the earliest 
possible moment the widespread, healthy and vigorous enter- 
prise without which we shall never be able to provide .. . 
employment for our soldiers, sailors and airmen.” To many, 
the problem will not seem as simple as that. 


Waiting and Hoping? 


Canada’s manpower muddle seems to be as confused as 
ever, and conflicting statements issuing from various govern- 
ment authorities do not augur any constructive attempt to 
clarify it. The farm labor situation is still acute. Nobody 
yet knows what the ultimate objective is for the armed 
services, and the shameless attempts to force draftees to 
“go active” by subjecting them to all sorts of pressure in the 
camps continue. We are told that our shipbuilding program 


will be stepped up; but where will the labor come from? * 


The brave forecasts of the “concentration” of non-essential 
industry to release workers for war work seem to have been 
conveniently forgotten. Is it possible that while Mr. King 
is telling us that the war will last a long time yet, we are 
waiting and hoping for the unexpected to happen, so that, 
we may not have tb disturb “business” too much? 


4162907 


The Marsh Report 


Many readers of The Canadian Forum will remember 
Professor Leonard Marsh, whose recommendations on social 
insurance were published this month, as one-time president 
of the League for Social Reconstruction and one of the 
authors of Social Planning for Canada which the L.S.R. 
published in 1935. 

The Marsh report has not yet been published in full, and 
a considerable analysis will have to wait till our next issue. 

Meanwhile, it is clear that these recommendations are, 
in general, on the same lines as the Beveridge report. They 
establish a subsistence level of benefit for unemployment 
and old age pensions; they include some new minor benefits 
such as maternity and funeral grants. They propose both 
family allowances and complete free medical services for all. 


The Canadian scheme is in some respects more generous: 
the subsistence level is somewhat higher ($30 a month single, 
$45 married); family allowances averaging $8-9 a month 
would be paid for the first as well as other children; the old 
age pensions would be paid at the maximum right away, 
instead of after 20 years. Further, there is some gradation 
of premiums according to income, and not a flat rate for all. 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that both Beveridge 
and Marsh insist that social insurance is not enough, and 
indeed will not work unless the governments take other 
measures to provide employment, keep up production and 
the national income. Marsh says the government should 
spend at least one billion dollars the year after the war for 
this purpose. We might add that even that will only achieve 
its end if the money is spent under conditions of social 
ownership and controls, and not as bonuses and grants to 
private industry. 


Shipshaw Deal 


In the three-cornered controversy between Washington, 
Mr. Howe and newspaper critics over the Shipshaw power 
development on the Saguenay River, numerous red-herrings 
are being drawn across the trail. The precise details of the 
method by which the Aluminum Company of Canada (an 
integral part of the international aluminum trust) has been 
enabled, by public funds and concessions, to finance the 
project, will appear less important to the ordinary citizen 
than the fact that ownership and control of a major ex- 
ploitation of Canada’s power resources have been lodged 
squarely and solidly in the hands of private interests. 

Mr. Howe’s explanation that “accelerated depreciation” 
of 60 per cent. of the cost is being allowed by the Canadian 
government because the plant is a “war project” and “there 
will be no immediate use for its output of 1,000,000 horse 
power when the war ends” does not accord very well with our 
threatened power shortage, with the known importance of 
aluminum in peacetime, nor with his further statement that 
a search is already being made for more power sources. On 
top of this, we are told in a Washington dispatch that 
“further expansion of aluminum capacity either in Canada 
or the United States is not to be undertaken at the present 
time,” and that “so far as Canada is concerned, the present 
indication is that further expansion of aluminum capacity 
in this country is ‘out’ for the duration.” Are we already 
preparing, after the well-known pattern of the aluminum 
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trust’s pre-war activities, to move again into an economy of 
scarcity in this important field? 


The Shipshaw development ranks as one of the world’s 
greatest power projects. Unlike Boulder Dam, the Shipshaw 
plant, involving six dams, the largest 200 feet high, is for 
power generation only—1,002,000 horse power at capacity; 
while the United States project, involving a single structure 
about 800 feet in height, serves a multiple purpose, of which 
the generation of 1,830,000 horse power is just a part. But 
it was only after this important Canadian project was prac- 
tically completed that the public was allowed to hear much 
about it. Then our press burst into starry-eyed accounts of 
the “vast engineering feat” which had been accomplished 
with so much secrecy, although all along the undertaking had 
been a matter of record. Then a New York newspaper re- 
vealed the details of the financing, and Canadians received a 
rude reminder of what can go on behind the scenes in the 
hush-hush atmosphere of our “war effort.” 


Labor Does Not Forget 


The hearings before the Select Committee of the Ontario 
Legislature have revealed a firm determination on the part 
of the organized trade unions that the legislation should not 
include provisions for compulsory incorporation or registra- 
tion of trade unions. 


There is a plausible argument for incorporation or regis- 
tration. It is that if privileges are to be conferred by legisla- 
tion on trade unions, it is necessary to have legislation which 
will ensure that the trade unions are “responsible.” 


It is sometimes suggested that the opposition of trade 
unions to incorporation indicates a desire to cover up some 
hidden shortcomings and to secure power without responsi- 
bility. But, labor has a good memory and a sound insight 
in this matter. It is sometimes forgotten that organized labor 
still has to fight for its existence. Enforced incorporation or 
registration is a weapon which can be used to strike at the 
very existence of trade unions. The best proof of this is the 
actual historical experience both in Great Britain and in the 
United States. 


In 1901 in the famous Taff Vale case, the House of Lords 
held that registered trade unions were liable in damages for 
the wrongful acts of their agents. The case was followed by 
a regular spate of litigation against trade unions. They were 
forced into political action, and the Labor Party with its 
predominant trade union support was the direct outcome 
of this case. 


In 1906 the newly elected Liberal Government, after 
pressure from the group of Labor trade unionists, brought in 
the promised legislation and abolished the liability of trade 
unions in damage actions. The Attorney-General of the day 
announced that the result of making trade unions liable in 
damages had been seriously to curtail their usefulness and 
efficiency and to create a feeling of insecurity and injustice. 


The history of enforced incorporation of trade unions in 
the United States and the use of litigation as a weapon to 
tie up and destroy trade unions teaches a similar lesson. 
The filing of lists of officers, by-laws, and constitutions and 
financial statements, so long as it does not render trade 
unions liable in actions for damages, might do little harm, 
although there is little evidence of need for this legislation, 
which seems to attach a stigma to a certain class and may be 
extended to a dangerous form of regulation. The unions, 
however, would do well to let it be more widely known that 
they have thoroughly democratic constitutions and practices 
and that their financial methods are entirely beyond reproach. 


The Canadian Forum 


Education In Quebec 


Many people in Canada are watching with interest the 
progress of the compulsory education project in Quebec. 
This is to be the year in which the long-awaited reform be- 
comes law. The measure has been officially requested by 
both the Catholic and Protestant school authorities, includ- 
ing, to the surprise of those who think no progressive idea 
ever receives clerical support in Quebec, all but one of the 
Bishops on the Catholic Committee of the Council on Edu- 
cation. Everything appeared ready for the swift passage of 
a bill. It looked as though Quebec’s well-known anxiety to 
protect the welfare of the family and the children was at 
last to find this rather obvious expression. Then came a 
disquieting report of a press conference with Premier God- 
bout, in which he said that the measure when introduced 
“would leave certain latitude to the school commissions, so 
as to be not too drastic”. He pointed out, without giving 
convincing reasons, that in some municipalities “it is not 
possible of realization at present”. This suggests that a 
voluntary system of compulsory education might be under 
contemplation. The present world contains many paradoxes, 
but this surely would be something remarkable. People are 
wondering where the opposition has arisen. The most charit- 
able view is that Mr. Godbout is only thinking of obvious 
difficulties; compulsory education will certainly mean more 
pupils in schools and hence a need for more teachers and 
more school buildings. It is estimated that about 635,000 
children out of a total population aged 5-17 of 860,000 are 
on the school rolls. Certainly the change will mean more 
money spent on education. This last objection should not 
stand in the way; Quebec is now a prosperous province 
financially, and will have a tidy surplus this year. There 
could be no better time in which to make a start. Even 
granting some necessary delay in preparing teachers and 
schools, there must be an immediate element of compulsion 
in the law or the measure will be indefinitely postponed. 
This is definitely not a matter that can safely be left to the 
2,000 local school boards, with old-fashioned views and par- 
simonious habits, to decide for themselves. Will the Quebec 
Liberal Party rise to the challenge? We sincerely hope so. 


Partial “Forgiveness” 


After all the excited talk about pay-as-you-go income 
taxation and the Ruml plan of putting it into effect, what 
Mr. Ilsley seems to have handed us in his new budget is a 
nice little increase in tax rates for this year by way of paying 
part of last year’s taxes on top of this year’s. Heavier taxes 
were probably to be expected, but this is not the Rum! plan. 
It only goes to show that while the pay-as-you-go principle 
is an excellent one, it does not have much to do with the 
current tax rate. If anyone expected that we were going to 
be “forgiven” much, he has been disillusioned by this time. 
If last year’s taxes had, indeed, been wholly “forgiven,” Mr. 
Ilsley would only have had to raise the rate of taxation on 
this year’s income to offset the “forgiveness.” After all, we 
can’t have our cake and eat it. 


Our New Department 


We draw our readers’ special attention to the new depart- 
ment, which begins in this issue of The Canadian Forum, 
in which an attempt will be made to discuss dispassionately 
the measures that might be taken to make post-war Canada 
a land really ‘fit for heroes to live in.” The present instal- 
ment of this discussion attempts merely to suggest an 
approach to this many-sided problem. As the discussion 
proceeds, we hope to deal specifically with the various . 
phases of a coherent plan. 
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A Time For Toughness 
Editorial 


& IT WOULD be folly to ignore the disturbing undertones, 
now rising above the rumble of the guns, which betray the 
fact that relations between Russia and her western partners 
in the war are far from satisfactory. 


Events have provided some excuse for lack of full under- 
standing and trust. The invasion of North Africa seemed to 
indicate that at last Britain and the United States were about 
to integrate their efforts with Russia’s magnificent resistance 
in the east. But the months have gone by, and instead of 
decisive victories we have had a series of alibis. The heavy 
rains made large scale warfare in the desert impossible; we 
could not expect the raw American troops who were out- 
manoeuvred by Rommel to be a match for seasoned German 
veterans; the Nazis had managed to pour thousands of troops 
and planes into Tunisia and to strengthen their defences 
enormously. 

And now we are told by a reputable correspondent on the 
spot (whose dispatch must have passed the censor) that the 
Allied strategy in Tunisia has hitherto been “piecemeal ;” 
that all along there has been “a shortage of infantry;” that 
the early advance “outran its air-power;” and that the poor 
quality of their equipment made it impossible for the French 
troops to withstand attack, so that they lost valuable posi- 
tions and British and American troops had to “stretch out 
and plug the gaps.” All this, we are informed, caused “a 
rather slipshod handling of the campaign based on the needs 
of the moment.” Allied strategy “became indecisive because 
it could not risk attacks that might have succeeded.” 


This, then, is the sequel to that bold coup which raised so 
many hopes, which we were led to believe was “the end of 
the beginning.” We are assured that all has now been put 
right, and that “the new Allied plan is designed to seize the 
initiative and keep it until the Germans and Italians are 
driven into the Mediterranean.” The delay has not meant 
that thousands of brave men have not gone down doing their 
best. It has merely meant that Hitler is more strongly en- 
trenched than ever in North Africa. 


We shrank from the unsavory smell of “Darlanism,” and 
regretted the effect it must be having on our relations with 
our friends in France and Russia. But we reserved final 
judgment because we were informed that military necessities 
—and the coming military victories—justified such “tempor- 
ary expedients.” Political anomalies seem to be getting 
ironed out; but we still await the decisive military victories. 


Meanwhile, Russia has been hurling her manpower at the 
Nazi hordes, leaving tens of thousands of her bravest on the 
battlefield as she pushes the enemy back. Now it is becom- 
ing apparent that she cannot keep up this terrible pace and 
sacrifice forever; the Germans, despite fearful losses, seem 
to have plenty of reserves. 

We cheered the Russians—a little uncomfortably, perhaps, 
but our papers provided the balm for our self-respect. After 
all, hadn’t Britain saved Russia in the fall of ’40? And 
weren’t we bombing the daylights out of Germany, smashing 


her industrial centres, and drawing her airpower from the — 


Russian front? And weren’t we sending the Russians all the 
planes and tanks and munitions and food we could get 
through? And weren’t there encouraging reports of resist- 
ance and sabotage and guerrilla uprisings, aided by arms 
dropped by parachute, in the occupied countries? And 
weren’t we being told, at frequent intervals, that the Cana- 
dian army in England was the best trained in the world, fully 
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equipped and thoroughly toughened, “a dagger pointed at 
the heart of Germany?” Some day we'd have the Nazis out 
of Africa, and then would come the Big Push . . . in the 
north, on the west, or at “the soft underbelly of the enemy” 
along the Mediterranean. We tried to forget the thrill of 
December, and recalled instead the warnings about “dark 
days still to come”, the reminders that “the decisive battle 
for North Africa has yet to be fought.” 


And now spring has come to western Europe, and with it 
have blossomed grim stories of the U-boats’ toll and their 
rising menace, denials from our own authorities that the 
German economy is breaking down or that Germany is 
nearing the end of her military resources. We have learned, 
also, of the strong defences Germany has been throwing 
around her captured territories. Our grim satisfaction over 
the bombing of German centres, tempered by the knowledge 
that brave young men are nightly paying the price with their 
lives, has been tempered also by official calculations that 
even if the Krupp works were completely wiped out, this 
cutting off of supplies would not be felt by the German 
armies for perhaps ten months. And have not Mr. Church- 
ill and Mr. King in recent weeks been warning us anew 
against “complaceny?” Where is all this tending? 


This is not an attempt to belittle the British and American 
effort, or to minimize the difficulties in the way of our coming 
to grips with the enemy as the Russians have been for so 
many months. But it is against this background of events 
and prospects that the signs of strain between Russia and 
her western Allies must be viewed. Stalin’s remark to his 
troops, “We are bearing the brunt of the war alone,” might 
be just a pardonable exaggeration in the cause of morale; 
his failure to publicize Allied shipments of food and materials 
which, substantial as they may be, can scarcely be of decisive 
proportions, might be a sheer oversight; his — pressure 
for a second front might be due to genuine inability to appre- 
ciate the obstacles involved. But all of these would be 
understandable on the sole ground that, as realism compels 
us to admit, the one thing that can be of decisive help to 
Russia is the opening of a front in Europe by British and 
American forces. 


This might be reason enough for distrust. But unfortun- 
ately that is not all. Despite the undoubted goodwill towards 
Russia of the common people of the English-speaking nations 
and the aims they share with her in fighting this war, the 
influence of those who hate and fear the Soviet power more 
than they hate or fear fascism is still powerful enough in 
the democracies to raise uncertainties in the mind of a realist 
like Josef Stalin. It was this which led Vice-President Wal- 
lace to assert, with courageous significance, that a third world 
war was probable if we double-crossed Russia. The answer 
to the question, “What will Russia do when and if she drives 
the Nazis back to her borders by her own effort?” must re- 
main in doubt until we have made perfectly clear our own 
ultimate intentions. 

The words from high places have been reassuring. But if 
cause should arise for believing that powerful forces in our 
own ranks are secretly gambling for high stakes on the chance 
of a Russian defeat, then the voice of the common people 
would have to make itself heard in such a manner that it 
could not be ignored. 

It is a time for vigilance and toughness, not for playing 
into the hands of our enemies by default. However much 
we may dislike certain aspects of the Soviet regime, however 
strongly we may believe that the ends of social justice can 
be achieved in the democracies by methods other than those 
which the nature of events and the character of her people 
forced upon Russia, there should be no confusion as to who 
our real enemies are, at home or abroad. 
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Outlook For 


Canadian Social Services 
Martin Cohn aval 
Elisabeth Wallace 


A CONSTRUCTIVE welfare program is of cardinal 
importance to any party interested in the fundamentals of 
good government, and not least to a socialist party. For this 
there are various reasons. To put it on the lowest plane—it 
is good propaganda. Social security is, with just cause, a 
popular slogan. Furthermore, sound changes in the structure 
of society are not likely to come out of too much misery on 
the part of the people. In the long run, even the best of 
socialist governments will need certain social services; there 
will still be inequalities in human capacity, juvenile and 
adult delinquents will remain with us (though their numbers 
be decreased and their treatment be intelligent), unmarried 
girls will continue to become mothers, and children will still 
be neglected. We need to think, then, of our social services 
not as a patching of a rotten framework, but as a construc- 
tive and integral part of a healthy body politic. 

Professor H. M. Cassidy, in his recent study of “Social 
Security and Reconstruction in Canada”! commented that “it 
has been discovered in Britain that the social services, instead 
of being a luxury, or a sop to the conscience of the wealthy, 
or a desirable but costly charity, or an irresistible political 
demand for organized labor, are actually an indispensable 
element in the full mobilization of the nation.” Professor 
Cassidy would be among the first to agree that they must 
also be much more. Canada has, however, been slower to 
appreciate the value of social services, both in war and 
peace, than has Great Britain, just as she has been between 
fifty and a hundred years behind her in matters connected 
with labor legislation and collective bargaining. 

During the 1930s the United States built up its vast 
national system of social security legislation and services, 
aptly described by the title of the “New Deal.” Yet even in 
1929, before the obvious trend from private to public re- 
sponsibility for social services was under way, by far the 
greater proportion of the money spent on such services in 
the United States came from the public funds rather than 
from private philanthropy. Similarly in Canada, despite the 
fact that we have not as yet approached such federal accep- 
tance of public responsibility for social services as has been 
established across the border, the contribution of private 
philanthropy toward the total cost of social services and 
pensions is merely a drop in the bucket in comparison with 
public expenditures along these lines. Compare, for example, 
the twenty-eight million dollars spent on old-age pensions 
alone in 1941 by the Dominion government,? which repre- 
sented only 75% of their total cost (the other 25% being 
borne by the provincial governments), with an approximate 
five and a half million dollars raised in 1942 by community 
chests across Canada for their member agencies.* One reason 
why we lag so far behind the United States in providing 
adequate social services on a dominion-wide scale has been 
the bickering, to call it by no harsher name, between the 
provinces and Ottawa concerning dominion-provincial rela- 
tionships. And in the drama of disagreements—with all 
their far-reaching influence upon the well-being, and lack of 


1 Published by the Ryerson Press, Toronto, February, 1943. 

2 The Labour Gazette, Feb., 1942; p. 176. 

8 Welfare, March, 1943; p. 33—published in Ottawa by the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 
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it, of the country at large—-Mr. King and the federal govern- 
ment have not been the conspicuous villains. The dis- 
approval which greeted the suggestions of the Rowell-Sirois 
Commission in 1937 for a reallocation of financial and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities among the various levels of 
government, and the howls of protest raised by certain 
provinces, need no elaboration here. The lack of co- 
operation, however, evidenced on this, as on too many other 
occasions, between our various governments, emphasizes the 
seriousness of not having courageous federal leadership. 
This has been one of the chief reasons for Canada’s failure 
to provide decent social services on a dominion-wide scale, 
and has proved very nearly disastrous from a financial and 
constitutional point of view. In the United States, pro- 
gressive federal leadership has managed to overcome the 
problems created by “states’ rights,” and the same could be 
done in Canada with a similar display of courage and leader- 
ship.* 

One step in the right direction was the amendment of the 
British North America Act in 1940 to give the Dominion 
the right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over unemploy- 
ment insurance. Our Unemployment Insurance Act might 
well be improved by providing for more complete coverage 
and more generous rates of benefits, but by virtue of the 
fact that it is federal, and enforces uniformity across the 
country, it is considerably better than the American system 
of a network of different acts varying from state to state. 
Since it has proved possible in Canada in this respect to 
insert the thin end of the wedge in the first change in the 
distribution of responsibilities for the provision of social 
services, is it not reasonable to anticipate and to work 
actively for further such modifications? 

The tradition of local responsibility for relief, for instance, 
has grown up and become fairly firmly entrenched in Cana- 
dian thinking largely because the provinces, to whom re- 
sponsibility for social services was given in the British North 
America Act, were able to pass this responsibility on to the 
municipality through their extensive powers of control over 
municipal affairs. Their taxing powers were limited and they 
were naturally glad to avoid as much expense as they could. 
The inadequacy of the theory and practice of local responsi- 
bility for unemployment relief in the middle of a depression 
is well enough known to require no further comment. The 
need for relief could and should be kept at a minimum by 
adequate social insurances—unemployment, health, old-age 
pensions—by workmen’s compensation, mothers’ and family 
allowances, and by an intelligent, vigorous program of public 
works. A small number of people through misfortune of one 
sort or another would probably continue to need further 
assistance. Much of the stigma, however, might be removed, 
by changing the emphasis in administration from financial 
expediency to a stress upon social and human values, and by 
insistence upon properly qualified staff for public social 
services as well as for private agencies. Even then more 
provincial and federal responsibility, at least for setting 
standards, seems indicated. 

During this century there has been a progressive transfer 
of responsibility for social services from local units to the 
provinces. In 1913 municipal expenditures on health and 
welfare services were almost twice as high as those of the 
provinces, whereas by 1937 the provinces were spending 
nearly twice as much as the municipalities.? It is abundantly 
true that far more responsibility should be assumed for these 
services at the higher levels of government, but the magni- 
tude of the transfer already accomplished is not generally 
appreciated. Owing to pressure, in turn, from the provinces, 
1 For suggestions as to method, cf. Cassidy, “Social Security and Re- 
construction in Canada.” 

2 Cassidy, “Social Security and Reconstruction in Canada.” 
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the Dominion has accepted far more responsibility for social 
services than is actually required by the terms of the British 
North America Act. It is, for instance, concerned with 
delinquency problems, as it has jurisdiction over criminal 
law and the penitentiaries—more than half of whose inmates 
in 1941 were under thirty years of age. Canada’s system 
of prisons is probably among the worst in the world, but 
this has no connection with constitutional limitations. If the 
findings of the Royal Commission dealing with these matters 
were implemented, and intelligent, well-trained staffs ap- 
pointed, there is no reason why Canadians could not be 
proud of their penal system. Our juvenile delinquency rates 
are rising alarmingly, but adequate recreational programs 
could and should be adopted, slums cleared away, and decent 
housing provided. The cost in the long run would be far 
less than that of the present policy of maintaining totally 
inadequate recreational and housing facilities, and of making 
our jails so little reformatories in the true sense of the word, 
that practically no rehabilitation is attempted either within 
or without their walls for those committed, with the result 
that an appallingly large proportion of the men discharged 
return as second and third offenders. 


Our neglect to deal constructively with these and kindred 
problems has not been solely because of a niggardly financial 
policy on the part of the Dominion authorities. It is true 
that a great deal more money ought to be spent on social 
services, yet between 1930 and 1940, in the depression 
years when grants in aid for relief purposes to the provinces 
were passed on an average of more than once a year, the 
Dominion paid very nearly 40% of all the expenditures for 
public welfare in Canada. Being so large a contributor, the 
federal government could, had it wished, have given con- 
structive leadership to provinces and municipalities, by in- 
sisting on a high standard of public welfare administration 
in the spending of these funds. In 1937, according to the 
Rowell-Sirois Report, public welfare services accounted for 
26% of the current expenditures of the Dominion, 37% of 
those of the provinces, and 23% of those of the munici- 
palities. Despite the glaring inadequacies in our public 
social services, they still formed the most costly single part 
of government expenditures prior to the war. They are 
destined, inevitably, to account for a far higher percentage 
after the war, if the needs of Canadians are to be met with 
anything approaching adequacy. 


Social security, in the main, rests upon.a healthy social 
and economic order. This obviously cannot be provided 
solely by a system of social services and insurances, no mat- 
ter how comprehensive, but good social services can do a 
very great deal to supplement the security furnished by a 
healthy body politic. Mental hospitals will continue to be 
needed, under the best of governments, and it is our responsi- 
bility to see that the present scandal of overcrowding and 
tremendous waiting lists is eliminated. Our expenditures on 
public health should be far higher than they are, so that, 
among other things, we may lose our unenviable distinction 
of having one of the highest maternal mortality rates in the 
world. Pensions for the aged and the blind must be in- 
creased to the point of adequacy. Under the American 
Social Security Act, a $40.00 a month maximum for old-age 
pensions is permitted, in contrast with the Canadian $20.00. 

adequate, comprehensive system of social insurances 
should leave practically no place for private insurance com- 
panies. Family allowances, which have thus far been pro- 
vided in this country only for dependents of men in the ser- 
vices, would seem to be a necessity, if children are to cease 
to be one of the greatest causes of poverty, and are to take 


_ their rightful place as the country’s greatest asset. 


Provinces must have a uniform standard of excellence for 


+ 
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their social services, which is far from being the case now. 
This implies a drastic reallocation of financial responsibility 
and taxing powers, in view of the marked differences in 
wealth that exist among them. 

Private social agencies, in many instances, have played a 
commendable part in giving leadership and providing facili- 
ties for experimentation in new services whose value has not 
at first been generally recognized. They have been leaders 
in demanding trained staffs of professional social workers, 
and in a limited number of our larger cities have provided 
fine services, within the limits imposed by the very fact that 
these services have been made possible by private charity, 
instead of being an essential function of a government 
genuinely concerned with making intelligent provision for 
the needs of its citizens. Among the most valuable contri- 
butions of private social agencies, and one for. which. there 
would seem, under any circumstances, to be continued need, 
is that made by the Canadian Welfare Council at Ottawa 
and the group of local welfare councils across the country. 
These have played a leading part in providing research 
facilities, pointing out areas where services should be im- 
proved or extended, making surveys of existing organizations 
with a view to raising standards and increasing efficiency, 
and in general focussing attention and creating an informed 
public opinion upon matters demanding action in the broad 
field of welfare services. Their activities and interests range 
from housing surveys to studies of delinquency rates and 
recreational opportunities—from campaigns to raise relief 
standards and provide adequate nutrition for the people to a 
concern that social agencies maintain a high level of service 
by securing well-qualified staff who are not too badly under- 
paid. Welfare councils are among the more fundamental 
types of private agencies, serving as focal points for com- 
munity interest, and fired with the reformer’s zeal for arous- 
ing the slothful conscience of the public. 

Special mention should also be made of the Children’s Aid 
Societies, supported by public funds to a greater degree than 
is customary in most so-called private agencies. In Ontario, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, in towns as well as in larger 
cities, they have proved themselves standard-bearers for 
better welfare services. They have functioned on a high 
professional level in communities where they frequently per- 
form a comprehensive pioneer task as the only welfare 
agency within a radius of some hundreds, and on occasion, 
thousands of miles. 

Alone, private social agencies cannot begin to make ade- 
quate provision for the services that are needed, but together 
with a proper system of public services they can be of great 
value. At the same time it must be borne in mind that we 
have already passed the stage when the people of this coun- 
try should be content to leave to the inconstant and often 
whimsical support of private charity the services which pro- 
vide that children are saved from neglect, that other re- 
creation than running the streets is available, and that 
skilled counselling on family problems may be obtained. 

A marked trend from private to public social work has for 
some time been observable in Canada, as was previously 
noted. An encouraging feature has been the increasing tend- 
ency of public departments such as the Dependents’ Allow- 
ance Board and Dependents’ Board of Trustees, National 
Selective Service and the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, to appoint qualified professional social workers to 
their staffs at salaries much more adequate than those 
offered by most private agencies. A number of trained social 
workers have also been appointed by the military authorities 
in the Directorate of Special Services and in air force 
auxiliary services for both men and women, as well as in 
various types of work. Canada now has five 
graduate schools of social work in which training for the new 
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field of public welfare administration may well be em- 
. There is growing recognition of the fact, stressed 
Professor Cassidy in his study, and only too evident to 
those acquainted with the practical working of various 
social services, that no agency or program can be better 
than the staff that administers it. If our social services are 
worth the millions of dollars expended upon them, and the 
millions more which this article maintains should be spent, 
surely it is the part of commonsense to insist that they be 
staffed by professional people, qualified by their training to 
give intelligent and competent service. The federal govern- 
ment should give active leadership and encouragement to a 
program of comprehensive social security legislation and 
research in the social sciences, insisting that its contribution 
toward provincial services and theirs in turn to municipalities 
be based upon the quality of the personnel staffing these 
services and the work performed. 


Our people must realize that these welfare services are 
inherent in good government, not an excuse for illegitimately 
large incomes. There is no reason why Canada’s public 
social services should lag as they do behind those of the 
United States, Great Britain and New Zealand. Given a 
real and inteliigent interest on all planes of government— 
federal, provincial and municipal—and the courage to trans- 
late this into action—constructive social security planning 
in Canada is attainable in the not-too-far-distant future. 


This milky sky comes down 
like blue snow descending 
into the interstices 

and the hospitable brown 
crotches of the poplar; 

like the flaccid cool 
acquiescent thinnings 

of a turquoise sea; 

needling and glinting along 
estuary and pool. 

Trees receive it, and a silver lip 
hangs on the fattening buds. 
The somnolent boughs 
slacken, sough, dip; 

the tree unlaces; 

the poplar floats, laves 

like a mauve water-flower 
or a delicate sea-moss, 


parched and long bereft 
of the downy waves. 


Christine Turner Curtis. 
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m AT THE close of the day on March 12, Victor T./ 
Goggin, Managing Director of Wartime Housing Limited 
gave a brief but inspiring little talk to his staff. It was th, 
company’s second birthday. j 
Since that day, two years ago, astonishing progress has 
taken place. The first thing, of course, was to find a staff; ” 
architects, construction men, accountants, surveyors, and; 
office staff. . 


While suitable designs and materials were being worked 
out, field men made careful surveys of towns and areas where _ 
the need was known to be most imperative. These surveys 
were made to determine how many houses must be buil 
based on current needs. Personnel departments were con-— 
sulted, in an attempt to anticipate future needs arising out ‘ 
of expanding staffs. Always it had to be borne in mind that 
the houses were to be for those engaged in the manufacture 
of essential munitions of war. This point caused some con- 
fusion until it was thoroughly understood. The company | 
was not engaged in slum clearance. Even though the need _ 
for decent housing had been growing in urgency for a decade, - 
it was the war which emphasized the need to the point where ' 
our national safety was threatened. The order-in-counci 
which brought the company into being defined its scope; it” 
was not a housing plan per se: it was a plant staffing opers 
tion. 


Before houses can be built, sites have to be found, and title 
to them acquired. Deeds and leases have to be drawn up;/ 
the kind and size of house most suitable for the local need | 
determined. 


During the course of its existence the original plans have 
modified many times, partly due to material shortages, but 
still more because experience has shown where improvements | 
in design would make possible convenience and liveability.’ 
There are four basic types: a small four-room bungalow; 3 
larger four-room bungalow; a five-room bungalow; and a sit; 
room house. Local modifications to meet special weather cot; 
ditions have been responsible for other slight variations in} 
design—heavier insulation in cold climates, wider eaves o 
the pacific coast, to name but two. 


In many locations ground had to be cleared and surveyed,’ 
plans drawn for underground services. Choice of location é 
influenced by many factors. When it is realized that six a 
seven houses are built to the acre, and that they have bea 
put up in lots of several hundred, it is obvious that this fac’ 
alone limits the choice of available and suitable sites cot; 
siderably. Many things were considered: where possible 
places with roads and services were sought, but these wert 
few and far between. Distance from work, from shoppi 
areas, from places of recreation and amusement, nearness (0 _ 
transportation, all had a bearing. As transportation becai 
more and more acute, and rubber and gasoline supplie’ 
became scarcer and scarcer, this factor loomed ever large.. 
Other considerations, desirable as it would have been to apply 
them, gave way to the pressing demand for accessibility. As 
more and more houses were built, and sites became fewe!,; 
this problem was emphasized still further. ' 


Many, many problems had to be faced. Not only ha 
ground to be cleared, but arrangements had to be made fa 
most of the things taken for granted by urban dwellers 
postal service; garbage collection; lighting and public uti 
ties; telephone service; roads and sewers and water supply; 
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schools and, in one case, even a hospital. In fact it amounted 
to building an entirely new town or community in many 
cases. 

If all the houses and residences, the roads and water-mains 
and sewers, the pavements and utilities were added together, 
they would make a city half as big again as London, Ontario. 

That fact alone is impressive. It is still more so when we 
remember that these houses have been built across the entire 
country from Prince Rupert and Esquimalt to Pictou and 
Dartmouth, from Arvida to Windsor. In over 60 towns and 
cities in six Provinces, 17,122 houses, 61 large staff houses 
accommodating about 90 men each; 16 dining halls; 17 
special buildings; 13 bunk houses; 12 schools and 7 women’s 
residences have been built or are being completed. 

What does all this mean? Where is it all leading us? What 
social significance has it in terms of long-range experience? 

For the moment let us side-step the material phase of this 
job. Admit the immense task of organizing from scratch a 
staff of highly skilled, competent men, whose only reason for 
being hired was because they could and would do a job. For- 
get also the problems of design, the nightmare of material 
supply in stellar quantities—millions of feet of lumber, tons 
of nails and paint, miles of pipe and scores of other items; 
pass over the assembling of labor to carry out the plans, all 
done at fever heat under pressure of a critical, urgent de- 
mand, and done, moreover, from one end of Canada to the 
other, in towns seething with war industry or in areas which, 
until then, were in literal fact virgin ground. Overlook all 
this. Accept the fact that it has been a remarkable piece of 
organization. What else is there? 

There is the human problem arising from the migration of 
thousands upon thousands of people: all kinds of people, 
young and old, single men and women, mothers and fathers 
and children, from all walks of life, from all over the Do- 
minion. 

The impact of mass movement upon the lives of people is 
tremendous. Family ties and roots are torn up. 

Whole communities of people have been transplanted from 
familiar surroundings to a new locale. The social—or socio- 
logical signficance of this has implications and dangers far 
more disturbing than appears on the surface. That it is not 
having a destructive effect is in large measure due to manage- 
ment’s far-sighted tenant relations policy. Almost from the 
beginning a definite program was initiated to anticipate these 
human problems and needs, and, through the work of 
specialists in community organization, to find a solution for 
them. 

Based on the premise that mere shelter from the elements 
—four walls and a roof—vital though it is, does not in itself 
constitute housing, the work undertook to cope with the 
problems of community organization. 

Its job was to integrate people; to help them to become a 
part of the new community. Where there are hundreds of 
people, all new, they do not easily become assimilated or 
develop neighborliness. When a few families drift into an 
established community, they are gradually absorbed. Where 
all are new or even the majority, there is no assimilating 
body, and the result is unfortunate. A balanced community 
program helps these dwellers in wartime houses to become 
good tenants, useful citizens, better workers. 


Realizing always that its primary function was to keep 
the production lines manned, community programs were 
established to ensure a happy, self-respecting and well- 
balanced community life. Only when this exists are the 
workers healthy and contented. Only then can they serve 
with maximum efficiency, be an asset to their community, 
their nation and themselves. It is ironic, that it took a war to 
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make possible programs for establishing better living stan- 
dards and a saner, healthier social and domestic environment. 


The war, however, brought these continuing problems to 
the forefront of national consciousness because of the peculiar 
emphases laid on certain phases of the housing problem. 


The effect of mass migrations of pou is one critical fac- 
tor. The effect can be serious. In the first place, nothing so 
destroys one’s identity. The break with family associations 
and old ties leaves people rootless and lost. Emotional chaos 
is an inevitable consequence. Established patterns of life are 
rudely disrupted; habits, friends, familiar things are changed. 

On the other hand, it can, if handled with insight and under- 
standing, be constructive. It can level class distinctions; 

bring new opportunities and the chance of a fresh start. It 
prevents children from growing up with the stamp of parental 
mistakes or misfortunes branded upon them. Youth can then 
pass in the community on the basis of achievement, for what 
he—or she—can do, for the way he works, behaves, accepts 
responsibility. Families can erase the caste mark, can evolve 
a new standard for themselves, can enjoy a better standard of 
living, a higher ideal, a happier place in the sun. These 
things are possible. Whether they are to be realized or not 
depends upon the opportunities in the new environment, and 
the avenues and channels of self-expression which are made 
open; depends, too, upon answering successfully the many 
problems peculiar to these new neighborhoods. Three of the 
most insistent are those dealing with children, sickness and 
loneliness. It must be remembered that practically all these 
people are quite new to the neighborhood; the majority new 
to the town; many even to that part of the country. Those 
from the country suffer from lack of the comfortable neigh- 
borliness characteristic of the farm and small town. They 
have an inborn sensitiveness and a sense of being alone. 


As weeks wind into months, that sense of isolation and 
loneliness, which follows day after day without friendly con- 
tact or normal social relaxation, deepens and becomes a very 
tangible thing. Morale begins to crumble. Workers return 
to a house which aches with loneliness, which expresses itself 
in nagging irritability, fractious discontent, and inevitably 
ill-health. 

Pretty soon this family pulls up stakes, to start again 
elsewhere in all probability with the same results, destroying 
the very spirit which brought that family from its accustomed 
place, to work for the preservation of a way of life which it 
has less and less chance of enjoying. Perhaps the family 
stays where it is, with a rapidly deteriorating morale and 
ever-lessening vitality. In any case the war effort has lost a 
productive worker and the nation a vital, constructive 
citizen. 

If sickness should visit the house, no neighbors relieve 
the burden, share the responsibility. Chances are the hus- 
band stays home from work; thus more precious man-hours 
are lost, and the slough of despond becomes a little deeper. 
Children in new schools, in new neighborhoods, are greatly 
affected by that curious laxness which is a concomitant of 
society at war. Lacking family friends and contacts they 
roam afield searching companions. Lack of healthy, normal 
outlets means they will turn to whatever is at hand. The 
alarming, shocking rise of juvenile delinquency statistics 
bears this out with tragic clarity. 


In these days of door-key children, disrupted homes and 
the social disruption of war, our future depends upon a 
balanced outlet of normal, constructive activities. Trans- 
planting can kill a plant. It can also give it more room and 
light and air, and a chance for sturdy, healthier growth. We 
must see to it that in transplanting families, the transition 
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offers a new and greater chance for the members of these 
families to develop to their greatest potential. 

What has been done to cope with all these problems in 
Wartime Housing areas? 


One thing can be stated at once. The problem is not being 
glossed over, or shelved “until the war is over”. It would be 
too late then. As each community begins to settle, a Com- 
munity Counselor is appointed to work with the families in 
the houses. His—or again her—job is to act as a gear or 
link between the needs of the tenants and the facilities and 
resources of the community. Where these facilities are inade- 
quate, it is simply a matter of establishing harmonious work- 
ing arrangements. Where they are inadequate it is a ques- 
tion of evolving methods to extend their scope of service and 
usefulness. Where they are totally lacking, then by arrange- 
ment with various agencies at national, provincial or local 
levels, steps are taken to establish them. 

The Counselor works with all agencies which contribute 
to the public weal, with no thought of supplanting the use- 
fulness or influence of any. It may be a library board, the 
medical officer of health with a view to establishing clinics 
or well baby centres, the nutrition services, or the Y’s or 
schools or churches or service clubs. It may be individuals 
with special skills who can help by volunteering their ser- 
vices for leadership or training. Another contact may be the 
scouts or cubs or guides or brownies; it may be the local 
armed services for volunteer leaders in physical training, or 
authorities in various fields to teach ‘handicrafts, skills, 
hobbies, sports, A.K.P. work, or garden lore. 

Experts in agriculture are sought to aid in community 
gardens, and those able to give training or leadership in 
co-operatives, youth training, sewing, games and child care 
programs. The list could be extended indefinitely. Already 
there are some 135 groups established, and many with a 
splendid, heart-warming record of achievement. 

There is no paternalism or foisting of pet projects per- 
mitted. The whole movement springs from the people, the 
responsibility is delegated to those who are to share and 
enjoy and benefit from the programs initiated. Thus the 
overall picture is one of developing citizenship, of increasing 
a sense of responsibility. 

Where possible some space is provided as a centre or 
focal point for community work. Whatever it is, a house if 
one can be spared, a small hall or a large room in some 
building, perhaps a piece of existing property which is fixed 
up and made useable—whatever it is, it is not limited to the 
use of the tenants in the company’s houses. That is not the 
idea. That would segregate the people. The job is to in- 
tegrate them. Already in several such centres, residents of 
wartime housing and residents of other houses in the district 
are meeting and sharing new responsibilities and pleasures. 
Just as it has been proved beyond doubt, that lack of normal 
recreation has a demonstrable effect upon industrial produc- 
tion, so it has an equally marked effect upon domestic and 
national morale. 

Qualities of social responsibility are already making them- 
selves apparent in these groups. Cases could be cited to 
show marked decline in juvenile delinquency problems, re- 
duced turnover, better health. Study groups are considering 
post-war problems, child-care technique and needs, have 
made arrangements to have properly supervised play in areas 
set aside for play and recreation (and groups are already 
trying to persuade local town councils to care for and main- 
tain these parks, so that they can be useable and the money 
and effort expended preserved), and voluntary or professional 
supervision provided during the summer months. 

In one area a neighboring town which had been planning 
an extensive boulevarding scheme before the war, was 
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approached to see if they would give some trees for the 
roads of the new development. Be it to its credit. that the 
City of Vancouver gave these trees to its neighboring City 
of North Vancouver, and that the tenants of these houses 
have put in thousands of dollars worth of trees along the 
streets, and contributed thousands of man-hours of their 
labor, and this after ten-hour shifts in the dockyards. As a 
consequence, there will be many tree-shaded streets and 
gardens this summer, for they are good-sized trees. 

Many such things could be told. The job of the Home 
Improvement Association in Windsor, which did many things 
to improve the development in East Windsor, got Ford to 
stop dumping foundry sand in the area, worked out a co- 
operative coal venture which did much to relieve the heating 
problem, got a health clinic established in the new com- 
munity and initiated and put across a successful Victory 
Garden, which this year will be nearly a mile long, to pro- 
duce vegetables and garden produce. This, in addition to 
providing a healthier diet, will do much to help the serious 
delivery and food transportation problem. 

The list could go on indefinitely: The branch libraries in 
Hamilton established with the understanding co-operation 
of the public library, the splendid boys’ work programs 
worked out in co-operation with the local Y.M.C.A. 

Tenant Councils are working out many problems and 
solving most of them themselves. They are acting as small 
democratic units of self government, putting into practice in 
the community, that spirit of self-help coupled with group 
responsibility which should be the basis of international 
understanding in the post-war era. While the work has been 
under way only about nineteen months, patterns are begin- 
ning to evolve which may lay the foundation for construc- 
tive community planning in the housing plans of the future. 


Jo Helen 


With that same passion as the Greek 

Who tongued your name and levelled Troy, 
O that I had the power to speak 

Of all I bear of grief and joy! 


As many as the ships he steered 
To vast destruction, O would I 

Bring deeds to make me more endeared 
Than all your loves of springs passed by. 


But I have neither: yet I know 

His nine-years’ ache, his long-earned pain; 
I shared his exile and his woe 

Before my way turned home again. 


D.C. S. 


The Walk 


Enchantment streamed from you 
And all about me flowed, 
Until the avenue 
Deep in a legend glowed. 


The streets grew lovelier, 
No matter where we came; 
And all the corners were 
Rinsed there with your name... 


I know not what we talked; 
My heart could only see 
Your wonder, as you walked 

Forever into me... 


Louis Ginsberg. 
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Why Plan NOW? 


® THERE is a school of thought which holds that war, 
especially the kind of war in which we are now involved, 
is enough in itself to absorb all a people’s energies; that we 
have no time to think about post-war problems until victory 


is won. 

This belief, when sincerely held, 1s an optical illusion. 
Even were every adult outside the armed forces engaged 
in promotion of the war effort to the exclusion of all other 
pursuits, it would remain a fallacy. It is the same as 
saying that while a person is absorbed in making a living 


he has no time to think about planning for his old age. Asa 


matter of fact, even the men in our armed forces, when not 
actually in touch with the enemy, are trying to envisage 
the kind of world that will grow out of the war. Large 
numbers of them, it is safe to say, are thinking more 
earnestly about this question than many civilians on the 


““home front.” 


Certainly those of us who are not bearing arms have no 
excuse for avoiding the question. With the exception, per- 
haps, of a very few persons whose whole waking time and 
thought must be devoted to wartime administration tasks, 
there are few who cannot give some consideration to the 
problems of the post-war world. This is as true of our 
politicians and policy-makers as it is of the ordinary citizen. 
It is certainly true of our business men, many of whom are 
already concerning themselves actively with the organization 
of the peace. But many of the latter, who have quite definite 
ideas about what should be done (or not done) after the 
war, were formerly the most vocal in contending that “we 
must win the war first”, and in attempting to discourage 
constructive thinking about the post-war world. 

A more plausible objection to planning now for the post- 
world era is that we do not know precisely what conditions 
will be like when the war ends. Any planning at all must, 
of course, be based on the supposition that we shall win the 
war; but, according to whether the war lasts a shorter or a 
longer time, the problems we shall face within Canada will 
depend to some extent upon circumstances at the moment of 
the “cease fire.” 

This is undoubtedly true. But we can be sure of some 
things, and any modifications of them will be largely a 
matter of degree. We know that we shall have to provide 
for the reinstatement in civil life of tens of thousands of 
men (and some women) in the armed services, and for the 
change-over to productive occupations of even larger numbers 
of men and women now engaged in the manufacture of war 
material. We shall have to decide what to do with the plant 
and equipment we have installed or expanded for wartime 
Manufacture. We shall have to provide for the education 
and social readjustment of thousands of young men in the 
forces who left school or college at the most formative age. 
We shall have to resume on a larger scale the provision of 
goods and services now curtailed in favor of war necessities; 
and this will involve the application to peacetime purposes 
of many new materials and techniques discovered or 
developed in the quickened industrial and scientific tempo 
of wartime. 

It will be a world of expanded possibilities, both materially 
and in our knowledge of man and his functions, which will 














Reconstruction is not a time for 
social revolution. __, 5. Cyril James 


A revolutionary moment in the 
world’s history is a time for revolu- 


tions, not for patching. . 
—Sir William Beveridge 











open before us when at last the slaughter and the suffering 
cease. 

How are we to meet these problems and lay hold of these 
opportunities so as to avoid the mistakes of the past and 
their penalties, and build a post-war society which shall in 
some measure compensate for the sacrifice and agony through 
which we have passed? If we are to have any chance of 
dealing adequately with them, when they are thrust suddenly 
upon us, perhaps with little warning, we must face these 
problems now, and make decisions on policy. Otherwise we 
risk a degree of confusion and paralysis which may be as 
devastating as the war itself. 

Consciousness of this necessity is indeed growing. We 
hear much less of the contention that we have no time to 
plan for peace while the war is in progress. Slowly we have 
come to realize that what we, as democratic peoples, propose 
to do about the post-war world has a profound bearing on 
our chances for success against the forces opposed to us. The 
slogan “Nothing matters but victory” is recognized to have a 
vastly wider meaning than many had supposed. It extends to 
the peace as well as the war, the two “victories” being 
inextricably bound together. 

Thus, on the one hand we observe governments setting up 
committees to study specific matters and bring in recom- 
mendations; and on the other we hear the voices of many 
who formerly insisted that we had no “time” to give to such 
problems until the war was won being raised very aggres- 
sively in support of certain post-war policies which they 
consider to be the right ones. 

Discussion, willy-nilly, has begun. Propaganda has begun. 
The real need is that ordinary citizens should turn their 
minds to these vitally important issues, so that they will 
neither be swept off their feet emotionally now by propa- 
ganda on the one side or the other, nor be unprepared to 
act in accordance with well-founded conviction when the 
time for action comes. 

“But,” you say, “I am just a humble citizen; these 
matters are too intricate and technical for my limited grasp 
and experience. Better leave them to those who understand 
such things, and are capable of reaching sound conclusions 
and framing appropriate measures.” 

The answer is that Canada is a democracy, and if we are 
to have a really democratic solution of post-war problems, 
we had better all begin mow to take an interest in these 
things. We must familiarize ourselves with the grave differ- 
ences of opinion involved, and the reasons for them, and 
form our own conclusions, so that we may be in a position 
to support intelligently the measures which appeal to us as 
reasonable beings and oppose those which do not. The 
alternative is to leave the issue in the hands of powerful 
groups or individuals, who may or may not have the common 
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“ITN the papers we are Canada’s ‘superb fighting 
men’. But in your hearts—and ours—we are 
‘Son’; ‘Husband’; ‘Brother’; ‘Sweetheart’; ‘Friend’. 


Surely we can be frank with you. 


“You long for war to end. You and we, both! You want us 
home again. How we want to be there! And at last, thank God, 


we see the Victory road ahead. 


“But it will be a hard road ... to be opened up only by terrific offensives by 


millions of fighting men. . 


. including us. And though we fight as men 


never fought before, the length of it and the price to be paid must finally 


depend on you. 


“Goodness knows we’re proud of you for what you've already done. But 
the needs of tomorrow are vastly greater. We’ve got to have ships, planes, 


tanks and munitions to stagger imagination .. . 


food, clothing and stores 


with never an end. That’s the only way it can be done. 


“And for these things we must count on you”. 
* 


Very soon you will be asked to buy Victory 
Bonds. It costs more to attack! Did you buy 
them last time? Then you are urged to raise 
your sights—to make an even higher pur- 
chase. Or perhaps you have not yet bought a 
Victory Bond. Then for all you love, hope and 
are... buy bonds this time. 


You needn't be wealthy to buy Victory Bonds. 
You don’t have to be head of the household. 
Wife or Mother—you, too, can help stretch 
the budget in this cause. Son or Daughter— 
perhape earning money for the first time— 


* 


Victory Bonds are your way to shorten the 
war; your way to bring loved ones home. And 
they will be your interest-earning savings for 
happier days. 

Whoever you are, to buy Victory Bonds is your 
responsibility. Can you refuse to accept it? 


Resolve Now— 
THIS TIME | AM DETERMINED 
TO BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


NATIONAL WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 
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welfare at heart, and who, because of our lethargy or false 
humility, may deprive us of those things for which this war 
of democracy and freedom against tyranny and oppression 
is ostensibly being waged. 


Why Plan For CANADA? 


® LET us grant that nobody knows precisely what condi- 
tions will be like in the world at large at the end of this war. 
We know that wholesale slaughter will have deprived human- 
ity of millions of its most promising youth; that whole areas 
of the earth’s civilized surface will have been devastated and 
reduced to ruins; that millions will be homeless and starving, 
perhaps ravaged by pestilence; that a fearful weariness will 
have settled over whole populations. 

We may have revolts and revolutions in the war-torn 
countries. We are sure to have political factions striving 
for supremacy. The relations of the great powers, one to 
the other, are still a matter of speculation. Trade facilities 
and communications of all sorts will have suffered a vast 
dislocation. 

How, then, is it possible for Canada to plan her internal 
affairs with any degree of assurance that they will not all 
be thrown out of kilter by conditions over which she has no 
control? Why not devote our thought and energies now to 
planning the kind of world we desire after the war, in making 
provision for collective security, international integration, 
resumption of world trade, the rebuilding of that peaceful 
interdependence which is now more than ever necessary if 
any one nation is to realize its full potentialities? 

Must not Canada’s internal policies and prosperity await 
the solution of these wider problems? Why plan now for 
Canada? 

This is the argument advanced by many who are keenly 
conscious of Canada’s historic position as an exporting 
nation, her need of foreign markets for her surplus products. 
It bulks large with those who had most faith in the League 
of Nations, who feel that the failure of the was due 
to something other than the inherent deficiencies of those 
national governments which represented their peoples in 
the League. 

It is a fact that no nation can feel free to devote itself to 
its own peaceful development in a world sown with national 
selfishness and jealousy, always teetering on the edge of 
war. Freedom from fear and want in the larger sense are 
attainable only by international action. But justice, as well 
as charity, begins at home; and it is questionable whether 
we shall ever attain world-wide freedom from these funda- 
mental fears (which are in essence economic) until each 
nation does its utmost to abolish them within its own borders. 
We need not postpone action in this direction until we have 
established the wider international safeguards which will 
implement and extend the efforts at home; and conversely, 
we shall strive in vain for the larger ends until we seek them 
as nations which have, so far as is possible, set their own 
houses in order. 

The failure of the League arose largely from failure to 
do this. Powerful classes within the nations comprising the 
League sought to perpetuate privileges which they held, and 
which prevented attainment of social justice among their 
own people. This led to an inevitable struggle for selfish 
national advantage, involving the oppression of other 
nations, which was bound to result in disintegration of the 
League. Refusal of the United States to join the League arose 
partly from a realistic recognition that the other nations 
involved were selfishly motivated, and that the security 
desired could be best attained by staying out; perhaps partly 
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from the fear in some quarters that the League might come 
to be an instrument opposed to their own selfish desires. 

But the failure of the League should have taught us that 
until nations are prepared to achieve social security and 
justice at home, it is idle to expect them to work together 
for these ends internationally. 

Canada should participate whole-heartedly in every joint 
international effort for world security and justice. But she 
can best prepare herself to do so effectively by framing 
policies now which will translate these idealistic motives into 
practical measures for social justice at home. 

The spirit in which we plan mow for a post-war Canada 
will largely determine the spirit in which we approach the 
larger problems of international security and justice which 
we must help to solve. 


Why Plan AT ALL? 


> THERE are those who contend that, in order to ensure 
full production and employment and an equitable distribu- 
tion of goods and services after the war, we do not need any 
“planning” beyond what is required to turn these 

over once again to private agencies. Some of these admit 
that for a brief period it may be necessary to retain many of 
the wartime controls over industry, business and the consumer 
which have been set up by the government in wartime; but 
they contend that the controls must continue only long 
enough to facilitate the return of our productive and dis- 
tributive processes to private hands. 

The essence of their contention is that the enterprise and 
initiative of individuals or groups of individuals, if permitted 
full play and the prospect of unlimited reward, will best 
attain the ends desired by all. Conversely they contend that 
if the incentive to effort provided by this prospect of 
unlimited reward is removed, we will lose the “drive” that 
gets things done, for which no amount of “planning” can 
compensate. 

But there are few today amongst the more intelligent of 
our advocates of free enterprise who adhere to this doctrine 
in its extreme form. They lack that complete faith in the 
virtues of free enterprise which their words seem to imply. 
They have seen that, left to itself, free enterprise has tended 
towards the concentration of control in a comparatively few 
hands, to monopolies and near-monopolies; and that as a 
matter of fact it is quite impossible to recover (if we ever 
had it) those conditions of fair competition which, theoreti- 
cally, through the “laws” of supply and demand, would 
achieve full production, full employment, and an equitable 
distribution of goods. 

These people recognize, therefore, that a measure of 
government interference in business is necessary and desir- 
able. They would have the State take a hand in the organiza- 
tion and regulation of private enterprise, so that when private 
enterprise finds itself unable to cope with a situation, the 
State would smooth its path. This would entail, in Mr. 
Herridge’s words, “the exact measure of assistance which 
the system requires to remove all the impediments upon its 
effective operation.” It would entail subsidies, loans and 
guarantees to business, public works programs to “take up 
the slack” in employment, and public ownership and opera- 
tion of a number of services and utilities which private 
enterprise decided that it could not operate at a profit. 

Or, in the more recent words of Mr. Bracken, leader of the 
Progressve Conservative party: “The motive for enterprise 
which gives employment must be preserved by the assurance 
of fair treatment to legitimate enterprise; and the State must 
co-operate with enterprise, and step in to provide employ- 
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ment when, for any reason, enterprise fails temporarily to 
do so fully.” 

There is a third body of opinion, with some internal varia- 
tions, to which the “Social Credit” theorists belong, and 
which may be grouped under the head of “monetary re- 
formers.” These people see in some new method of control- 
ling currency and credit a cure for all our economic ills. 
They, too, believe in the virtues of private enterprise; their 
personal devil is the banker. 

’ All these shades of opinion hold that the solution of our 
post-war problems, and the attainment of full production, 
full employment and social justice and happiness depend 
essentially upon a return to as full and free an operation of 
private initiative in the economic sphere as is possible. They 
practically all agree that some measure of interference, regu- 
lation or assistance is needed to enable private enterprise to 
operate satisfactorily; for not even the Liberals, the original 
proponents of unrestricted laissez faire, would now advocate 
complete freedom from state action in the economic sphere. 

It may be remarked in passing that this view involves 
certain contradictions and confusions. It asserts that the 
primary virtue is private initiative and enterprise; yet it 
implies that the sphere in which this principle can be allowed 
to operate freely is narrowing. Moreover, it associates indi- 


vidual initiative and effort exclusively with the desire for - 


economic gain; a postulate which, to say the least, is debat- 
able. The argument also overlooks the real nature of the 
“gain.” The real end sought through economic private enter- 
prise is not money but power; and this power is an illicit 
power, since it consists essentially in a control over other 
people’s lives and fortunes. An alliance between the State 
and private enterprise, through which individuals are 
assisted in the quest of economic power, has elements of 
danger. Indeed, it has already resulted in Canada and in 
other democracies, in a large measure of control by economic 
interests over the instruments of government. In its final 
form it produces the corporate state and fascism. 

These points will receive further attention as this discus- 
sion proceeds. Here it is desired merely to point out that 
none of the varieties of doctrine which insist on the 
“freeing” of private enterprise for the task of production 
and distribution can result in a planned economy. It is 
necessary to emphasize this, because the term “planning” 
has come into such wide current use that the ordinary person 
may be pardoned for mistaking its meaning. 

There is, of course, nothing unfamiliar about the idea of 
planning in restricted spheres. Individual enterprises plan 
their operations very carefully, as do whole industries by 
agreement amongst themselves, both in respect of production 
and distribution. Governments — federal, provincial and 
municipal—plan certain aspects of their activities. At present, 
there is wide discussion of certain plans for social insurance, 
demobilization and re-establishment of our fighting men, 
provision of community health services, etc. The war has 
given rise to a measure of state planning and even operation 
in certain spheres of economic activity to a degree hitherto 
unknown in Canada. 

But all these measures have been and are piecemeal. They 
are all parts of an attempt to fit into an economy essentially 


, unplanned a degree of planning whose object is to perpe- 
tuate a system operating without a plan. 


The choice today is not between completely free enterprise 
and a planned economy. The choice is between a controlled 
and regulated operation of free enterprise on the one hand, 
and a genuinely planned economy on the other. 

Laissez faire is gone for good, as practically anyone who 
thinks at all will admit. The alternatives are, to put it more 
Precisely, the effort to effect full production and fair distribu- 
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tion of necessary goods and services by curbing and regulating 
and assisting private initiative motivated by the. desire for 
gain; and a system of planned production and distribution 
which will take cognizance of all measures needed to ensure 
full security and self-development for all citizens. The object 
of economic planning is to remove, as far as possible, the 
element of uncertainty and chance from processes which are 
vital to everyone’s welfare and happiness. 

The objections raised to the over-all planning of our 
economy are that it will discourage the individual’s urge to 
work and to employ his full talents; that it will lead to a 
reliance on the State for everything; that it will bring about a 
regimentation of our personal lives which will destroy freedom 
of choice, speech and action, ending perhaps in dictatorship 
and the overthrow of democracy. Proponents of a planned 
economy, on the other hand, see in the trend towards state- 
assisted private enterprise exactly the same end results as 
advocates of the latter profess to see in over-all planning. 

These, then, are the broad points at issue. It is proposed, 
in these discussions, to examine specifically the various 
aspects of a planned economy for post-war Canada, and 
to consider its merits as opposed to the alternative. 


A Note On “Johs’ 


®& ONE helpful way to approach the discussion of Canada’s 
post-war problems is to look at them from the viewpoint of 
the men in Canada’s armed forces and those now employed in 
war industries. 


When the war ends, there will be at least 500,000 Canadian 
soldiers, sailors and airmen, the majority of whom will wish 
to return to “civilian” life. At least a million people now 
engaged in the manufacture of war material and supplies 
will no longer be needed for this purpose. 


What do these Canadians expect of their country when it 
returns to a peacetime basis? 


The instinctive answer is undoubtedly—‘jobs”. These 
Canadians, thousands of whom will have risked their lives 
for an ideal roughly defined as “freedom” or “democracy”, 
have a right to assume that they will be in a position to earn 
a decent living, have a reasonable measure of security against 
sickness and old age and assurance that their dependents 
will be provided for if they themselves should die. And the 
obvious answer is employment in some kind of work which 
will bring them an income making all these things possible. 


But there is a danger in approaching the problem from 
the standpoint of “jobs.” No good will accrue, for instance, if 
the jobs are not reasonably permanent; if, from cause beyond 
the employee’s control, the jobs are liable suddenly to cease. 
Merely temporary jobs—such, for instance as those that 
would result from a program of public works which sooner 
or later must be completed, putting an end to the jobs—will 
not be satisfactory. 


Jobs which are based upon the primary and continuing 
needs of the community, and hence are of a permanent nature, 
will be the only ones of much good in meeting the ordinary 
citizen’s need for an assured income. Schemes of insurance 
or “relief”, designed to tide the individual over periods of 
unemployment, will be unsatisfactory unless they are sheer 
emergency measures. An alternation of employment and 
unemployment, however palliated by insurance benefits or 
government handouts, or even by payment for temporary 
work designed specifically to “provide jobs,” is not the kind 
of future to which men who have faced death for their 
country will willingly look forward. 
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from the wrong end. [he function of a well society 
is not primarily to “provide emp! ”, but to see that its 
resources and potentialities are fully developed through parti- 
cipation by all its citizens in this co-operative economic 
activity. If these production precesses are planned coher- 
ently, it is possible to ensure that all citizens will share equit- 
ably both in the planned production and in the resulting 
prosperity. 

To leave the production and distribution to chance is 
to invite failure. To provide that the state shall step in 
when failure seems imminent is too plain an admission of 
the ever-present risk of failure for the ordinary citizen to 
overlook. Why risk the failure at all? Because there is a 
virtue, an incentive to effort, in the element of risk, say the 
advocates of state-assisted “free” enterprise. But, the 
returned soldier is likely to say to the private enterpriser, 
the risk involves me/ It is not only your money and power 
that are being risked, it is my livelihood and economic 
security. And if you and your fellow-enterprisers fail to 
bring about the full production which is necessary for the 
welfare of all of us, you are not the one who will suffer 
chiefly. Why should I let you gamble with my life? 

The Canadian. fighting man, with his mind cleared and 
sharpened by the enormous risks ke has taken —not for 
himself alone, but for the masses of his countrymen and their 
right to a full life—is not likely to feel that this is a sphere in 
which anybody has a right to take risks. Since the solution 
of our economic and social problems is full production and 
equitable distribution, we’d better make sure that we get it. 

There is no sure way of getting it except by planning our 
economy as a whole, and removing from our economic scheme 
the right of a few to take risks at the possible expense of 
the many. 


What Are “Initiative” 
and “Enterprise?” 


> SINCE THE whole case for an unplanned economy rests 
on the contention that individual “initiative” and “enter- 
prise” can best be encouraged by leaving production and 
distribution in private hands, it will be well for us to enquire 
at the outset what is meant by these words. For the “private 
enterprise” advocates often leave a confusing impression of 
the significance of the terms. 

Now, the ordinary person feels there is a great deal to 
be said for individual initiative; it is undoubtedly what “gets 
things done” and introduces a dynamic into an economy that 
would otherwise be static and unprogressive. It will clear 
the ground to state, unequivocally, that there is nothing of 
necessity in a planned economy to destroy individual initia- 
tive; on the contrary, its whole object is to free the individual 
for a greater degree of personal effort. 

What the advocates of an unplanned economy mean when 
they talk of “individual initiative” and “private enterprise” 
is the right of those who have capital, or can command the 
use of capital, to risk it in the performance of some produc- 
tive task or necessary service. Such people are induced to 
take the risk because of the chance of “making money”— 
that is, of obtaining an income for themselves, and others 
who contribute capital, beyond what they could obtain by 
working for salary or wages. If the enterprise does not 
“succeed”, the capital may be lost; in any case, the business 
stops running, and a certain quota of goods or services ceases 
to flow from that economic unit. But if the business “suc- 


ceeds”, it pays a profit—that is, after salaries and wages and 
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payments for plant, equipment and material have been met, © 


there is something over for those who have supplied the 
capital. 





We shall not discuss here the question of whether or not ~ 


the people who supply the capital are entitled to payment 
for the use of it, nor how they came into the possession of it. 
What we are concerned with for the moment is the nature 
of the “initiative” or “enterprise” involved. 

The head of the business may or may not take much part 
in the actual running of the business. He does not need to 
have talent for either organization or production, because 
he can hire other people to do this for him. He may say, “I 
can command so much capital; I think I’ll start a biscuit 
factory,” without ever having seen a recipe for biscuits. He 
can easily obtain men who know how to make biscuits and 
how to plan the production of biscuits on a big scale, how 
to think up new ideas about biscuits, how to run biscuit 
machinery; girls who can tend the machines and the ovens; 
and finally salesmen who will induce a large number of 
dealers to sell the biscuits. His advertising agency will 
undertake to plan a “campaign” that will make the public 
want his biscuits in preference to others. 

Some heads of manufacturing businesses do possess a 
talent for organization or even production. But it is not 


this kind of “enterprise” or “initiative” that the private — 


enterprisers mean when they use the words. They mean 
simply the ability to command capital and form a company, 
and to see that it operates in such a way that there will be 
something left over for the shareholders after all expenses of 
production and distribution have been paid. All the exer- 
cise of talent or special aptitude may, and usually is, on the 
part of those who are paid salaries and wages. 

It is not hard to see (because most of us have observed 
the hard fact in our own lives) that since the “profit” must 
be paid, it is likely that when expenses have to be kept down 
in order to show a profit, it will be the employees, who 
have shown the real “enterprise” and “initiative” in produc- 
tion and distribution, who will suffer first. Outside a few 
managers, perhaps, whose value is too great to trifle with, 
the really good salaries will go to the sales staff who “pro- 
duce business” and so help to make the business a “success”. 
The wage earners must cling to their jobs, trying perhaps, 
by forming a trade union, to wring a little better wage out 
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of the employer, fearful about the future, always facing the _ 


possibility that the business may not “succeed”, and so close 
up, throwing them out of work. The managers depend for 


advancement on getting the most work out of the wage | 


earners for as little pay as possible; the salesmen on getting 
as much of the “‘market” away from rival biscuits as possible. 


These are not conditions under which the kind of initiative 


and enterprise which most people think of when they use — 


the terms are likely to have scope for expression. On the 
contrary, they are conditions which tend to bring out the 
worst in human nature—lethargy and servility, the mechan- 
ical performance of allotted tasks, craft and cunning and a 
willingness to get ahead at the expense of one’s fellow 
worker. 

Indeed, by setting a premium on one kind of initiative and 
enterprise, we have not only obscured the fact that the most 
significant individual initiative is found outside the ranks of 
the entrepreneurs, but have circumscribed and frustrated it, 
so that its free expression is an impossibility for millions. 

The object of a planned economy is to make the exploita- 
tion of our material resources a co-operative endeavor, in 
which full personal development and expression will be a 
possibility for every individual. 

(These discussions will be continued in the May and suc- 
ceeding issues of THE CANADIAN FORUM. We invite 
questions, criticism and comment from our readers.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

As a practised snarler who takes a vast delight in imputing motives, 
may I have the privilege of your pages to snarl at Mr. G. C. Thomson 
of Swift Current, Sask. 

Se a anne Se Sone ng t Nie Cove sl to dn eeeeien 
which the public convulsions of the sub-continent of India have 
been unable to do, viz., disturb Mr. Thomson. My happiness would, 
however, be more complete, had he taken the trouble to bore us with 
the reasons why he feels so upset. It is customary in a public 
controversy to give reasons for one’s disagreements, and, as I 

it, the public expects a critic to do more than thumb his 
nose by way of explaining his disapprobation. 

I gather from Mr. Thomson’s letter that on the basis of two years 
residence in India and six months leisure-time reading about the place 
he has come to the conclusion we should all keep mum about India. 
In this respect he resembles Mr. Churchill, but that does not make 
him right. If we are going to choose our authorities according to 
length of residence, we shall have to agree that the ideal guide in 
Canadian politics is Sir William Mulock and the ideal Indian leader 
is the Maharajah of Blunderpore, who has lived all his life in India. 

Mr. Thomson appears to consider me a dangerous fool (and an 
impolite one into the bargain) because I do not regard Sir Stafford 
Cripps with reverent awe. History will decide whether Cripps was a 
knave or a fool in his Indian adventures; it suffices for the present 
to say that he is, like Mr. Thomson and me, mortal. 

I do not think, nor have I said, that Messrs. Dafoe and Ferguson 
are disgraceful because they do not agree with me. I do, however, 
regard their casuistical arguments about India, which ignore every 
jot and tittle of Canadian constitutional history, as nonsense. This is 
my privilege, and I am sure they accord it to me. It appears to have 
taken Mr. Thomson six months to come to the erroneous conclusion 
that I base my criticisms of the Winnipeg Free Press on personal 
grounds. This is no reflection on his motives; merely on his brains. 

HENRY STANLEY, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


The Editor: 

Who is Northrop Frye? He admits to not having seen at least 
three of the most important recent productions of the motion picture 
world. By what right does he discuss “Music in the Movies?” I am 
honestly anxious to know your reason for assigning this particular 
subject to Mr. Frye, so I may do him full justice and not go off 
“half-cocked” about him, as he seems to have gone off “half-cocked” 
about the movies. 

I don’t profess to know nearly all there is to know about motion 
pictures, but I do know quite a bit about them. I should. I’ve 
served them for almost 12 years now, in many capacities—secretary 
to a distributor, a producer, a writer; publicity woman; reader; now 
a writer with experience in England and Hollywood, in features and 
in short subjects. And, while I wouldn’t think of setting myself up 
against Mr. Oscar Levant, even he admits that what he says is “A 
Smattering of Ignorance.” Nobody knows everything. But Mr. Frye 
should know more if he wants to write about music in the movies. He 
seems never to have heard of Miklas Raczas, for instance, whose score 
for “Jungle Book” has been recorded, and several times performed by 
outstanding symphony orchestras in this country. Nor does he know, 
apparently, that the music of movies is listened to by producer and 
ultimate consumer: witness the annual Academy Award for score, 
orchestration, best “popular” numbers, etc. 

How about an article by an authority on the subject who has seen 
and heard more than Mr. Frye? 


The Editor: 

I was very interested in the excellent article by Morden Lazarus 
called “Design for State Medicine.” The sections devoted to rural 
areas are, however, inadequate. Mr. Lazarus’ enthusiasm for mobility 
runs away with him, and he forgets that the farmer also is on wheels. 
It doesn’t take the farmer much longer to go five, ten or fifteen miles 
than it would take anyone else. And it certainly doesn’t mean “a day 
or two of valuable time from his work.” Many times farmers drive 


that far for an evening meeting and farm young people before the _ 


war often travelled further to attend a dance. More and more county 

and township roads are plowed in the wintertime to facilitate travel- 

ling. The present winter has been an exception and many of the 

difficulties of farmers during such a winter result from the fact that 
business trailers. 


their is based on cars and 
Farmers and their families are not nearly as isolated as Mr. Lazarus 
chain store in town, they 


supposes. They buy their groceries at the 
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shop for their clothes in town, and every Saturday night in any rural 


town, winter summer, finds country people on the streets and 
country cars parked all over the place. There is probably need for 
the mobile clinic and the flying ambulance in certain districts in 
northern Ontario, the Peace River, or similar areas but these areas 
do not give us the pattern of rural life in Canada. 

One other fault with Mr. Lazarus’ article is his apparent ignorance 
of how the municipal doctor system works, the great deal it has 
already accomplished, and the extensive use of this system. Instead 
of suggesting as he does that “rural areas present almost a virgin field 
for planning” he should have pointed out that rural areas are the only 
areas that have so far done any planning. The Municipal Doctor 
is the simplest, cheapest, and most efficient design for state medicine 
that rural areas could have. The doctor is employed by the munici- 
pality to carry out a thorough preventive program. His work includes 
immunization of school children, examination of school children and 
correction of defects found, pre-natal and post-natal care for mothers, 
as well as free treatment of a general kind. The Municipal Doctor 
also does minor surgery. Major surgery, specialist services and 
hospitalization are not included in the services of the municipal doctor 
although this is not always true, and in some rural areas in western 
Canada these services are provided as an extension of the municipal 
scheme. Moreover, the Municipal Doctor System provides as thorough- 
going and efficient a combination of the preventive and curative 
aspects of medical care as could well be devised 

The survey of municipal doctor areas conducted by the Manitoba 
Department of Health under the auspices of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, indicates that the Municipal Doctor System works. Here is a 
brief summary of the findings. 

(1) Maternal mortality rate in municipal doctor areas—O per 1000 
live births. 
— mortality rate in whole province—3.4 per 1000 live 


(2) Infant death rate in municipal doctor areas—40.2 per 1000 live 
births. 


Infant death rate in whole province—54 per 1000 live births. 
(3) “Disability” rate in municipal doctor areas (lost time through 
sickness) —2 days per person per year. “Disability” rate (accepted 
average for Canada) 5 days, per person, a year. 
(4) Hospitalization rate in municipal doctor areas—(2/3 lower) 0.5 
days per person per year. 
Hospitalization rate (whole province) 1.5 days per person per 
year. 

I should point out in closing (although I realize that Mr. Lazarus 
would not have had access to this information when he wrote his 
article) that in the recommendations made by the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture to the Dominion Government with respect to its 
proposals for a national health scheme the Federation recommended 
that the municipal doctor areas be incorporated in the national scheme. 
The Federation considers that the present Municipal Doctor System, 
plus assistance from the Dominion Government in financing and an 
increase in services is the most desirable method of providing rural 
areas with good health care. 

DAVID SMITH, 


Barrie, Ont. 
AI e h Efi / f 


The lightsharp blade of the scudding moon 
Plows under night-covered stars, 

And the cloudfield, moon-plowed, soon 

Bears bright fruit, soon wears flowers. 


James McDermott. 


Neon. Zodiac. 


Only in the outer 
utter darkness 

can one escape 

the splattered light 
of city-blinded 
lantern-signs 

whose bottled flares 
profane the night. 


James McDermott. 
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Co-op Living in Vancouver 
iets é. Jamieson 


® UNTIL a very few years ago, Co-operative Housing 
meant building houses co-operatively for family use. Now 
it has come to mean that and something more—co-operative 
living within houses. 

Students’ Co-operative Houses have been successful all 
over North America. But communities have been slow to set 
up similar houses outside the student field. 

By the time the war was two years old it was evident that 
among civilian problems brought by the war two were going 
to be outstanding. Sufficient housing was the first. Then 
there was the problem of young girls coming in from the 
country in large numbers to do war work in the cities. For 
the latter there was the question first of finding a place to 
live within the limits of a low income; and second, how to 
make social contacts which would enable them to live a 
wholesome and normal life. Most new girls in a city have 
to “batch” in a single room, or with others in a larger one; 
that is, cooking, eating and sleeping in the same room. Later, 
if promotion comes, several girls together may be able to 
afford an apartment. But for many that day never comes, 
and the single housekeeping room has to be endured—to be 
escaped from as often as possible to the show, the roller- 
skating rink, or the public dance hall. 

In the summer of 1941 a couple of older women in Van- 
couver, with a few of the younger women described above, 
decided to make a start on a “Co-op” house, similar to the 
three student “Co-op” houses operated by students attend- 
ing the University of British Columbia. It was to be in the 
West End, because that district is within walking distance of 
the business section of the city. A large house would have 
to be secured that had not yet been divided up into house- 
keeping rooms, and such houses were scarce. However, by 
advertising, we secured one, took a lease and set up our 
“Co-op” house on October 1, with 10 occupants. 


The pattern of the students’ houses was followed pretty 
closely, except the plan of having a housekeeper. This the 
girls felt would be too expensive; and they agreed to do 
most of the work themselves. With a house-mother, who 
took on the same share of work as each girl, the house began. 

A house-manager, and an assistant, are elected each 
month. They plan the meals. They make out a work sheet 
each week showing each girl’s duties. One looks after the 
furnace, one prepares breakfast, one keeps bathroom and 
halls clean; one prepares vegetables, one makes the dessert, 
one makes up lunches, etc. Thus the household duties are 
divided into ten fairly equal parts. Each duty takes about 
three-quarters of an hour per day. If some take a little 
longer, each girl gets those duties sometime in rotation, so 
the time spent is all evened up eventually. 

There is a permanent bookkeeper to keep the accounts. 
That job is not rotated. The house-mother is there to give 
advice or help if needed. The running of the house is 
eventually discussed once or twice a week after the evening 
meal, while all are at the table. New suggestions are made 
or complaints aired. 

No rules were made at the beginning and few have evolved. 
All the girls are working for their living, and so are old 
enough to understand the ordinary rules of living together. 
It is a co-operative house, and that spirit is retained. 
Expenses are shared as the work is, and the cost per girl is 
surprisingly low. The girls do their personal laundry at 
home; also mending and even some dressmaking, as there 
is a sewing machine in the house. 
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On June 1, 1942, we opened our second house with 13 
girls and a house-mother. In this house the house-mother 
cooks the evening meal and does enough of the work to pay 
her share of the expenses. No salaries are paid to house- 
mothers. 

Now in March, 1943, we have four houses in operation, all 
along similar lines. Girls doing war work have been given 
a place who would have had to give up their jobs and return 
to their homes in the country if they had not been able to 
enter. Such is the housing problem in Vancouver. Single 
rooms are at a premium as well as houses. 

Again following students’ Co-op practice, we have now 
formed a Co-operative Society with girls of all four houses as 
members. Each buys a share in the Co-op, the share to be 
returnable if the girl leaves the house. The Society has a 
Constitution and operates under the Co-operative Act of the 
Province. 

A central bookkeeping system has been set up with a 
central treasurer, who pays all large accounts by cheque. 
Each house has a petty cash account for small purchases. 
Thus all houses are on a sound business basis, and all are 
closely bound together. Needless to say, we buy our gro- 
ceries at a Consumer Co-op store. 

In each house a House Committee is responsible for the 
running of that house to the central Co-operative Society. 
This committee is made up of a house-mother, house- 
manager and bookkeeper. Any grievances that may arise 
are to be reported to this committee. All houses are rented 
furnished by the Co-op, though frequently small purchases 
of furniture or linen have to be made. It is felt that common 
ownership of property beyond these small items would pres- 
ent a difficult problem, with girls in wartime moving about 
a good deal. The houses are run at a rate a little above 
actual cost, and a small reserve is built up for contingencies. 
If this becomes large enough in coming years, we may pur- 
chase a week-end cabin outside the city. 

Like all co-operative societies, general meetings are held 
once in three months, with meetings of directors more fre- 
quently. The directors are made up of the girls themselves, 
with house-mothers in an advisory capacity. 

The actual housing of some three dozen girls, and giving 
them a home life together, is not such a great achievement. 
But the important thing is that a pattern has been estab- 
lished upon sound business principles, which may be followed 
easily by any group. Now that priorities practically forbid 
the making over of houses into housekeeping rooms, it would 
seem that the pattern of the Co-op house should be widely 
followed. It is true that all people are not suited to live in 
such houses. Extreme individualists would not be happy in 
such an environment. 

We have had numerous enquiries as to setting up similar 
houses for other groups, such as pensioned women and ser- 
vice men’s wives with children. Several families with 
children might find it a little difficult, lest the children form 
a basis for friction; and being together most of the day would 
give more opportunity for such friction. On the other hand, 
two or three mothers could help each other out so con- 
veniently that the advantages should outweigh the possi- 
bilities of friction. In the extremities of the housing situation 
necessity may be the mother of co-operation as well as 
invention. 

In the girls’ Co-op Houses, the feeling that they belong to 
the world-wide co-operative movement does much to preserve 
the co-operative spirit; they also feel that they are extending 
the co-operative movement into a new field, and they are 
definitely interested in doing this. Those who knew little 
or nothing of that movement when they entered are learning 
more now. Open House evenings are held at intervals, when 
talks on “Co-operatives” are given, and sometimes a film is 
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shown. A talk on Housing, and the film “The City” was 
much enjoyed on one of these evenings. 

The social life of the Co-op Houses is one of the most 
important aspects. Girls make friends within the house, and 
are no longer lonely. They always have each other to go out 
with. Their men friends are entertained in the living room, 
dining-room and kitchen. Men of the services are often 
entertained, and many letters exchanged afterwards. 

The training in managing a house is very valuable, as 
every girl takes her turn as house-manager. Then, too, they 
all learn from one another in such matters as cooking, rela- 
tive food values and dietetics. Most valuable of all, perhaps, 
is the lesson in democracy, learned by living together and 
managing not only their own house, but the whole Co- 
operative Society together. The latter makes a good basis 
for later undertaking of community or civic affairs. In other 
words, they learn the business side of citizenship; thus they 
are ready to go forward to undertake more economic demo- 


_ cracy, which is very necessary if we are to advance beyond 
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the little portion of political democracy which so far has been 
our lot in Canada. 


The hiss of Sears Roebuck 
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> SOME of my Canadian friends have expressed curiosity 
concerning the nature and importance of the current pro- 
duction tangle in Washington. They refer primarily to the 
much-publicized dismissal of Ferdinand Eberstadt from the 
War Production Board, and the refusal of Donald M. Nelson, 
its chairman, to explain its action. It is, in truth, a murky 


_ situation, and quite as puzzling to the American people as to 


the Canadian. However, the Washington muddle is rela- 
tively unimportant compared to the fact that in the work- 


_ shops and in the shipyards war production is nearing its peak. 
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It has taken a long time — much too long — for American 
economy to become geared to total war, but in a few months 
the job will be as complete as it ever is for a country at war. 

We need feel little gratitude to Donald M. Nelson and his 
coterie of dollar-a-year men for this state of affairs. They 
were appallingly slow in directing the conversion of peace- 
time industries to armament production, and they are still 
making virtually no use of small producers. But for Mr. 
Nelson himself we can feel some sympathy. He has dis- 
covered that the problems of government are far more com- 
plex than those of the great mail-order firm from which he 
came. In his latter capacity, he was responsible only to the 
stockholders; but within the business himself he was king. 
In his new job he is responsible to, and has to co-operate 
with, such divergent and conflicting interests as big business, 
small business, Congress, the military bureaucracy, labor and 
the public in general. There is no one who could handle this 
job without offending some of these elements; that Mr. 
Nelson, by his weak and vacillating policies, has managed to 
offend all of them is a sure sign that he is doing the job badly. 

The War Production Board is the general staff of our 


| Production front. It is supposedly the agency which has 


voice in the scheduling of materials and in contract 
Ocations. From the beginning, however, the army and 


_ havy departments have insisted on their right to determine 





the nature and‘ amount of weapons they must have. They 
firmly reject such ideas as producing basic types of planes 
and guns suitable for both services. To a certain extent, 
this is all to the good, but in addition, the army and navy 
Supply officials have a traditional and quite touching faith in 
the ability of a certain few great companies to produce the 
Weapons they want. Furthermore, the military officials have 
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the statutory right to place contracts with these companies, 
thereby neatly circumventing Nelson’s ostensible powers. 

Last December, Mr. Nelson, irked by their lack of co- 
operation, gave one of his vice-chairmen, C. E. Wilson, broad 
supervisory powers over production schedules, a blow in- 
tended to curb the activities of vice-chairman Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, representative of both the military and the largest 
Wall Street monopolists. But the terms of the order were 
vague and shadowy, and no change resulted. Almost three 
months later, in a sensational stroke quite foreign to Mr. 
Nelson’s Babbitt-like personality, Nelson felt forced to fire 
Eberstadt and repeat his order placing full scheduling powers 
with C. E. Wilson. 

The newspapers have interpreted this fracas as part of a 
struggle between the civilians and the military for complete 
control of our war production. But I. F. Stone, PM and 
Nation reporter, is probably right in describing it as a con- 
flict between two groups of big business, one of which is 
linked with the military bureaucracy, and the other with 
New Deal big business. So much has the term New Deal 
degenerated! Wilson, also a graduate of big business, de- 
pends solely on industry committees to help him break 
bottlenecks and to assist him in his work. He has no in- 
tention of using emergency methods, of giving important 
contracts to small business, or relying on labor for support 
in crucial circumstances. This kind of monopoly-military 
squabble will obviously not result in a more democratic pro- 
duction program. 

But the WPB cannot be much blamed. More and more it 
becomes achingly apparent that the lack of a progressive 
organization, of a political party around which liberals can 
unite, is giving the reactionaries a field day. The new stick 
which is being used to beat labor and to crush the last 
vestiges of the New Deal is “absenteeism” in war industry. 
The causes of absenteeism—bad housing, insufficient trans- 
portation, bad food on the job or none at all—are ignored, 
while a reactionary Congress gleefully rushes into the fray. 
A recent demand for higher wages on the part of Pacific 
coast airplane workers, and incipient strikes of railroad and 
mine workers will add fuel to the flames. The far-reaching 
results upon our men in the armed forces may very well be 
more disastrous than the present results; our army and navy 
personnel, already sufficiently anti-labor, are going to be more 
hostile than ever to trade unions and the rights of workers. 

The average American is concerned hardly at all with these 
empyrean and badly-reported disputes in the upper councils 
of the government and labor. At the moment he is concerned 
with finding the money to pay his income tax, worrying 
about what member of his family is going to be drafted next, 
trying to get more automobile gas and fuel oil, and figuring 
out how many canned goods he can get with his pretty new 
ration coupons. The situation in India, the ominous signs of 
schism between the Soviet Union and the other United 
Nations as shown in the disputes concerning the Polish 
frontier and the Yugoslav guerrillas, and the ever-increasing 
power of big business, all pointing to a new war while this 
one is in progress, leave the average citizen unconcerned. 
Until and unless he becomes informed about such matters as 
the relation between the size of his income tax and the kind 
of Congress he elects, the State Department’s wooing of 
Franco and his own notice to appear at the induction station, 
and then is organized to do something about these things, 
thére cannot be much hope for a better day. 


Since writing the above, a matter of far more consequence 
than this WPB wrangle has taken place. On March 10, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt transmitted to Congress a bulky and volum- 
inous report on social security drawn up by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. The 450-page document was 
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promptly dubbed the American Beveridge Plan. No one here 
has yet had the time to digest it, but its contents and Con- 
gressional reaction are already fairly clear. 

The plan falls into three broad categories. First, it offers 
temporary measures for the demobilization period. These 
include the continuance of rationing and price regulation, 
public works to take up the slack when war plants close, 
loans to war industries to assist conversion, and the con- 
tinued partnership of business and government in such 
crucial industries as aluminum, shipbuilding and aircraft. 
Secondly, the report suggests measures to prevent the rise of 
new industrial oligarchies; to uphold the rights of labor to 
collective bargaining, decent working conditions and even a 
share in plant management; and to allow farmers to share 
in the benefits of an expanding democracy. Finally, measures 
designed to give all American citizens adequate protection 
against sickness, unemployment and ignorance are pro- 
posed. In this category are listed such matters as job insur- 
ance, old-age assistance, a minimum standard of living, free 
meals at schools, expanded adult education, and equal access 
to college for all youths capable of benefitting from it. 

The report is as broad as it is long. In some place or other 
it offers a remedy—or palliative if you prefer—for virtually 
every evil which afflicts society. Very clearly, the plan does 
not abolish capitalism or “private initiative.” Like the 
Beveridge scheme, it does not aim to abolish unemployment, 
but merely to reduce its harmful effects. It does not point 
toward a classless society, but merely toward one which will 
be less onerous upon the least fortunate. Furthermore, its 
terms are vague and somewhat academic, and its proposals 
not in codified legal form. 

Congress has received the suggestions of the National 
Resources Planning Board with the utmost coolness. If 
anything is to be done in the way of providing better medi- 
cal care, job security and economic democracy to the people 
of the United States, Congress intends to do the job itself, 
without the advice of a government agency which only re- 
cently it strangled by denying it further funds. The press 
has been equally cool; it is apparent that it intends to use 
all its powers of suppression, distortion and criticism to 
soften the impact of the report upon the common mind. 

Yet, after all this has been said, there is some reason for 
cheers. In the opinion of this observer at least, the American 
Beveridge plan may become a milestone in what is sometimes 
called the double-V campaign, the war against fascism at 
home as well as abroad. The plan does give liberals in 
America something to fight for. It is not our plan, and it 
does not strike at the roots of things, but we liberals are 
certainly in no position to ask for utopia. The power of the 
monopolists is tremendous and the present Congress is little 
more than a joke, but, in my opinion, a long-term, unre- 
lenting struggle must be waged on behalf of the plan. Even 
if the struggle is lost, it will result in a much-needed clari- 
fication of issues and groups. The question must be con- 
stantly reiterated: if we are not fighting for this, or some- 
thing like this, what then are we fighting for? 
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The Popes and Socialism |: 
C P y F 


> WHEN the Supreme Pontiff, as successor of Saint Pete | * 
and head of the Catholic Church, wishes to address th 
world on some topic of current importance, he usually does 
so by means of an encyclical letter, prepared under his direc- 
tion and issued by his authority. Though the doctrine of © 

papal infallibility does not directly apply to these pronounce | w 
ments, and they lack the binding force of ecclesiastical law, br 
they are explicit statements of the mind of the Church in the | is, 
matter concerned, and as such direct the general development | fai 
of Catholic thought. Sot 





During the last half-century several encyclicals have been | % 
issued which deal especially with the problem of social re 


form in its various aspects. “Non abbiamo bisogno,”’ for 
example, is an attack on Italian fascism; “Mit brennender 
Sorge” is a ringing condemnation of nazism; “Caritate| to 
Christi” summarizes the Catholic attitude towards com-/ cat 
munism; “Rerum novarum” and “Quadragesimo anno” are reg 
scathing indictments of the present system of finance-capi- ent 
talism, with its exploitation of workers and concentration of | of ; 
wealth in the hands of a small ruling class. Sor 


The two last-named are of special interest to adherents of | °*4 
the CCF in Canada, because, besides laying down a general) °€ 
program of social reconstruction, they also place a definite Cat 
ban on Catholic participation in “socialism” and “socialist | °C 
organizations.”” Since well over one-third of Canada’s voting} )} 
population is affected by this ban, it is obviously a matter of ( 
importance that the CCF’s position in relation to the “social- pro} 
ism” condemned by the encyclicals be made clear. If the} jp. 
dictum of Pius XI that “no Catholic can be a socialist” is j,i 
held to apply, the CCF has little chance of obtaining a fait : 
opportunity to reform the Canadian social order according to ( 
its principles. I doct 

In this connection three points may legitimately be con its , 
sidered: first, the meaning of the word “socialism” as used ia; _- 
the encyclicals; second, the nature and extent of the papal; labo 
condemnation; and third, its application to the CCF move) «ng 
ment as at present constituted. : 


é 

To begin with, the “socialism” of the encyclicals does no de 
involve only the limitation or regulation of the right of ptt’ from 
vate property. This right, defined as essentially “the powt =, 
of disposal,” is by no means absolute; it is limited of it prese 
nature by the responsibilities inherent in possession, and by’ of t] 
considerations of common welfare. When a man (or a Of) 975, 
poration) disclaims such responsibilities, or evades them bj) anq 
means of legal legerdemain, his fellow-citizens may lawfully them 
intervene; if necessary, his holdings may be expropriated. Ii) \o,, 
he indulges in anti-social activities, such as excessive profit gla 
making or exploitation of labor, measures of the kind becom) ¢,,. 
a positive duty. (The Popes maintain that such evasions 4) ¢},,, 
responsibility and anti-social activity are the rule rather tha) 




















the exception under the present system.) Moreover, tht TI 
possession of property must not be permitted to become s bo 
concentrated that the owner is enabled to exercise but 
control over the lives of his dispossessed fellows. and e 


Such regulation or limitation is, then, perfectly compatiD® Nor j 
with divine and natural law; the “socialism” condemned bij the C 
the Popes goes much further than this, and attacks the rig!) views 
of private property in itself and absolutely, denying #) memt 
common man ownership of any kind of property, and allot), | 
ing him its use, if at all, only as a sort of lessee of the stat) ., .. 
on the sufferance of the political power. Pius XI, in ®) tion , 
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passages immediately preceding the dictum quoted above, 
| makes it abundantly clear that he refers to the brand of 





“socialism” which retains all the important features of com- 
' munism, with its implicit attack on the concept of human 
| dignity (from which, in social doctrine, the right of owner- 

Pete | ship proceeds), and rejects only the communist attitude 
| ' towards religion and religious institutions. This so-called 


~ “Christian socialism” is merely a sugar-coated form of com- 
direc. | munism, and is therefore rejected by the Church. 


‘ine of | The encyclicals further insist that the concentration of 
ounce wealth which is characteristic of finance-capitalism must be 





al law, broken up, and the power derived from it destroyed; the state 
in the | is, of course, the proper agent for this work. And they go so 
pment | far as to recommend, as necessary to the common good, actual 
socialization of industries which must be carried on in large- 

> bas scale fashion ; the exact enumeration of these is a matter for 
jal re | “conomic specialists, but might well include banking, mining, 
,” for utilities, communications, transport, and a number of others. 
nender} Obviously, then, the papal condemnation does not extend 
‘aritate | to those forms of “socialism” which are content with advo- 
; com- | cating expropriation only of certain types of industry, and 
” are regulation of the rest, leaving ownership of small productive 


: enterprises (such as farms, workshops and retail stores) and 
tion of | of all non-productive property in the hands of the individual. 
| Some groups upholding this modified socialism—as, for 
example, the British Labour Party—have been specifically 
exempted from the ban, in order to settle controversy among 
| Catholics, when their case was brought before the proper 
ocialist | °clesiastical authorities. 


voting} Now, as to the CCF: 

’ (1) It does not absolutely deny the right of private 
tt . property, but seeks to modify this right, in conformity with 
I » zt the common good, and, to some extent, with the principles 

list” 5) laid down in the encyclicals; 

(2) It rejects not only the anti-religious attitude of com- 
munism, but also the fundamental materialism of that 
doctrine, its belief in violence as a revolutionary weapon, and 
_ its wholesale collectivism; 

(3) It repudiates communist support, and refuses to col- 

e papal laborate with communism, actively resisting the policy of 
move! “infiltration”; 


(4) It is notably similar in principle and structure to 
oes mT other organizations which have been specifically exempted 
of ptt’ from the ban on “Socialist movements”. 


er In the light of these considerations, it appears to the 
and by? present writer (who is, incidentally, by no means a follower 
cot of the CCF movement) that the CCF is not a “socialist” 
hes by organization of the type condemned by the social encyclicals, 
em) and definitely does not come under the ban imposed by 
. Catholics, then, are perfectly free to join the CCF, 
‘ | Vote for its candidates in municipal, federal and provincial 
; prow, elections, and support the movement as a whole, without 
beowsl fear of setting themselves in opposition to the mind of the 
sions © Church as set forth in these papal pronouncements. 


ver, tht This opinion, though based on long study of both the 
, encyclicals and the movement concerned, and uttered by 
Jespoti one who is himself a Catholic, is purely personal; no one 
_ but the Pope has the right to speak for the whole Church, 
: and even his authority in such matters is extremely restricted. 
patil) Nor is it to be construed as a criticism of those members of 
aned bj; the Canadian hierarchy who have formally expressed other 
he Views, and in a few cases, have actually forbidden CCF 
ing | membership to Catholics of their dioceses. 


i It does, however, suggest that there are notable grounds 


in tH) Teviewing such decisions; for one thing, the CCF posi- 
» ™") “on may not have been adequately represented, and, for 
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another, time has made changes in the membership of the 
movement and its viewpoint—as, for example, the repudia- 
tion of communist support and collaboration cited above. 
If the CCF hopes to gain any great measure of Catholic sup- 
port, especially in districts where ecclesiastical influence is 
strong, it would be well-advised to seek revision of these 
episcopal judgments; such revision would certainly at least 
obtain consideration, if representation were made to the 
proper authorities—particularly, of course, by CCF sup- 
porters who are themselves members of the Catholic Church. 


Books of the Month 


NEW WRITING AND DAYLIGHT, Winter, 1942-43: 
The Hogarth Press; pp. 176; 8s 6d. 

This is the second issue of the combined groups mentioned 
in the title, the first having appeared last summer. A re- 
viewer who did not see the summer issue is therefore at an 
initial disadvantage, as many of the articles are marked 
Part Two. 

The book contains poems, stories, sketches and critical 
essays by young writers who are nearly all in the armed 
forces. The general level of competence is high, somewhere 
between the amateur conception of writing as a means of 
personal expression and the professional conception of it as 
skilled labor. The poetry has a firmness of touch and 
accuracy of effect that is encouraging, and indicates that 
the cult of politically-inspired romantic melancholy, which 
was getting so sterile and impotent, is on its way out. Day 
Lewis, who contributes three poems, seems, after many false 
starts, to be attaining the stature of something very like a 
major poet. A less well-known writer, Terence Tiller, is also 
producing remarkable work. 

The stories, mostly war sketches, are more uneven, and 
cling more closely to prewar conventions: in fact, the war 
stories read almost exactly like the war stories of the last 
war, as far as the human emotions in them are concerned. 
A study of an I.R.A. murder by Patrick Boyle, and of a 
model girls’ school by Julia Strachey, have a good deal of 
intensity and sharpness, in spite of a lack of integration 
in the style. 


The critical articles are more immediately interesting, and, 
as is usually the case in such collections, contain most of 
the best writing. Here we can see more clearly what the 
present literary problems in England are and how writers 
are dealing with them. What to do with the war itself is, of 
course, the main thing. Thus Stephen Spender feels that 
the Sassoon-Owen approach to the last war was too negative, 
and depended on a false antithesis between the soldier who 
was idealized because he was at the front and the politician 
who was cursed because he stayed home. Spender feels that 
writers should do better with a presumably better war, but 
is obviously not too happy about it. G. W. Stokes, on the 
drama, points out that the American. social conscience is 
more sharply pointed in its plays than. the English, which 
makes Rice and Odets and Hellman more interesting than 
English dramatists. He regards Mrs. Miniver and its like 
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as products of a kind of nostalgic snobbery which mental 
resistance to a war is apt to engender, but which is not the 
less dangerous. And several contributors, notably John 
Hampson, who writes a very interestizg if nonconclusive 
essay on it, are fascinated by the cult of toughness and 
violence in American literature. They seem to feel, if they 
do not say so, that the English inability to appreciate this 
quality also made them underestimate the dynamic revolu- 
tionary power of Nazism. 

A brilliant young Greek, Demetrios Capetanakis, contri- 
butes an essay on Stefan George, the German poet of the 
divine fuhrer who didn’t like what the Nazis offered him 
as an incarnation. This essay is worth the price of admission 
in itself. Reading it, one can see how tragically complicated 
the whole problem of Nazism is, and how obvious it is that 
when the Germans talk about the Jews they mean them- 
selves. For their relation to our time is exactly that of the 
Jews to the Roman world: the same superstitions of racial 
purity, the same alternation of scholarship and fanatical 
rebellion, the same legalizing of culture, the same longing for 
a conquering Messiah, the same tendency to believe that 
every crackpot who comes along may be one. Czech and 
Polish contributions also help to give this volume a less 
inbred appearance than most of its kind. 


Northrop Frye. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY: G. M. Trevelyan; Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; pp. xii, 628; $5.50. 


To most readers it will be recommendation enough to 
say that this volume is the sort of writing which we have 
long learned to expect from Professor Trevelyan. The 
breadth of knowledge, the urbanity of presentation, the 
profound sense of the past as a living and moving thing 
are the qualities which have made him one of the most 
readable of living historians; and in this broad survey of 
social developments from the age of Chaucer to the opening 
of the twentieth century they are once more the qualities 
which make for its appeal to both the student and the 
general reader. 

It is a tremendous theme to be handled within the 
compass of a single volume. The fourteenth century saw 
the transition in progress from mediaeval England to a 
more modern age. In his opening sentence, Professor 
Trevelyan presents it as a time when England was “begin- 
ning to emerge as a distinct nation, no longer a mere oversea 
extension of Franco-Latin Europe.” Yet the old mediaeval 
structure was only gradually transformed into a completely 
modern framework during the next few hundred years. 
The breakup of the manor and the emergence of the new 
capitalism, the intellectual impact of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, the adjustment of political organization 
to social and economic changes, the coming of the machine 
which made such adjustment a continuous rather than a 
periodic necessity, are some of the landmarks along the 
way. Underlying them are the changes in the organization 
and the nature of production with their profound effect on 
ways of life and standards of living; and it is these effects 
with which the volume is mainly concerned. 


So large a pattern imposes on the author a high degree of 
selectivity. His concern is with the broad trends of social 
development, and much of his attention is of necessity de- 
voted to the chief institutions which are the organized ex- 
pression of social forces. The army and the universities, as 
well as the church and the law, find considerable space. Lit- 
erature and the architecture, sport and morals are among the 
subordinate themes. But the development of commerce and 
the shifts in land tenure and utilization and the tremendous 
effects of the industrial revolution are basic to the story, and 
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give coherence to the panorama which is so admirably and so 
lucidly presented. 

Selection and emphasis are matters of individual taste, and 
are of course a reflection of the author’s inclinations and out- 
look. It must be expected that the book will deal much more 
largely with the articulate classes than with the lot of the 
masses. Some readers may occasionally feel that Professor 
Trevelyan is more interested in the development of the hunt 
than in the effects of enclosures or the problems of unemploy- 
ment. But a casual use of the index is enough to acquit him 
of any neglect of the essential themes, even though his stress 
may be somewhat on the Whiggish side. And there are 
numerous incidental touches—his references (occasionally 
optimistic) to diet and cooking, his quotation to illustrate 
Caxton’s struggles with an unstandardized language, his 
characterization of the nineteenth century city “in the un- 
planned swamp of its increase’—which give both life and 
charm to his presentation. He has drawn upon a lifetime of 
scholarship to give us a fresh and informative picture of 
English development from the days of Chaucer and Wycliffe 
to the dawn of our own troubled era. 

Edgar McInnis. 


LETTERS ON INDIA: Mulk Raj Anand; Canadian Forum 
Book Service (Labour Book Service); pp. 159; 90c to 
members; $1.10 to non-members. 

Mulk Raj Anand is an Indian who has written several 
sensitive and intelligent novels about those whom the west- 
ern democracies in their callous ignorance have utterly for- 
gotten: the poor of India. Mulk Raj has now turned 
propagandist in his country’s cause, and he has produced 
one of the finest political pamphlets of the war: evocative, 
clear, simple and comprehensive. 

Most of the stuff turned out by the apologists of imperial- 
ism is complex argumentation based on a few simple un- 
truths. Mulk Raj has reversed the process by producing 
a simple set of arguments based on the complexity and con- 
tradictions of real life in India. The newspaper hacks inform 
us ad nauseam, for example, that the present Government of 
India is comprised largely of brown-skinned Indians (natives, | 


indeed! ), and that criticism of its conduct by Indian nation- | 


alists is therefore absurd. Mulk Raj shows clearly that the 
mass political organizations of the Indian people do not 


object to the policies of the Indian Government because they | 


are British policies. They object because they are the 
reactionary, undemocratic policies of a brokendown, para- | 
sitic, and stupid aristocracy. Some of the foremost Indian” 
intellects of the 19th century, like the great Bengali novelist, ; 
Ram Mohan Roy, were protagonists of British rule because » 
they believed that the British overlords were the agents of 
Indian development. These men believed that India would 
move in the direction of western democracy: towards national 
unity, a high state of literacy and social well-being for the 
masses. In the past half-century Indians have experi 
progressive disillusionment. British policy has been oriented 
towards the maintenance of the princes and the bad, old 
order of Indian society. The Cripps proposals represent the 
highest embodiment of the determination to leave power it | 
the hands of the rich and privileged classes and to maintaif 
all the backward and divisive forces of Indian life. A fate 
similar to that of Ireland is being prepared for India. 

Mulk Raj makes it abundantly clear that the problems 
of India are not the multiplicity of languages and religions; 
they are a poverty and an illiteracy unequalled in aly 
country in the world. The people of India are beginning 1 
realize that hunger and ignorance are not inevitable neces 
ties. They see what a people’s revolution has done to ea 
these evils in the Soviet Union, and they see that herois# 
springs from liberty. The latest performance of the westel 
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democracies in India (and we are all in this whether we like 
it or not) is beginning to convince them that the people’s 
revolution comes from below and not from outside. 


Mulk Raj is not a nationalist of the Gandhi stripe. He 
understands this war, and he knows it is not like the last 
one. The tall talk of the imperialists is now becoming a 
meaningless chatter: a little piece spoken before the end. 
Anand says: 


“You know that all these slumps and wars through 
which we pass are not acts of God or calamities of 
nature. There is no eternal law of evil in human nature, 
nor even an inevitable fate which brings the disasters 
of war to each generation. All these horrors and crimes 
are caused by men who do not want, or fail, to under- 
stand that they have created a system which is bank- 
rupt and finished and who in their blindness would die 
a thousand deaths rather than give up their vested 
interests. 


Since, however, we are not merely the silent spec- 
tators but the actors in the world drama, it is in our 
interests to see what is happening in the world and to 
help to shape it for the better rather than merely acqui- 
esce in the filthy mess made by others. For us in India, 
as for you in Europe, the issue is one of life in a demo- 

_ cratic future or death under fascism.” 
i. H. S. 


THE YEARS OF ENDURANCE: Arthur Bryant; Collins; 
pp. 375; $4.50. 


The obvious parallel between Napoleon’s Russian Cam- 
paign and Hitler’s is familiar to all. As a result Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace has seen a revival which few literary works 
can match. A less obvious parallel is that to which our 
attention is drawn in The Years of Endurance, a straight 
historical account of the first ten years of England’s part in 
the war with Napoleon. 


In the present war the heroism of the British people has 
caught the imagination of the whole world. In his first 
chapter—the most vivid and entertaining short survey of 
15th century England which I have ever read — Bryant 
Stresses the rugged qualities of Englishmen who, 150 years 
ago, bore the brunt of the hardship and sacrifice in a struggle 
which lasted for two decades. The author’s enthusiasm is 
most infectious, and while he does not survey the period 
through the jaundiced eye of the social reformer-historian, 
at the same time there is no glossing over the glaring evils 
of the time. They are presented with complete objectivity. 


The battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo in the closing year 
of the war have completely overshadowed the earlier but no 
less important phases of the struggle. That second decade 
will be covered in the sequel to the present work, the purpose 
of which “...is to enshrine the lessons of that earlier 
war...” 


The main body of the book covers not only the military 
and diplomatic history of the war but also the social and 
Political history of England under Pitt: an England where 
public opinion was based to a great extent on the conflicting 
opinions of Fox and Burke, an England which had not yet 
passed the anti-slavery laws, an England where press gangs 
Provided the Navy with thousands of recruits and where 
fogues of every description contracted to supply recruits for 

Army at as much as 20 guineas a head. The confusion 
of the “martial hodgepodge” which resulted from this latter 
State of affairs was cleared up considerably by the Duke of 
York who began by issuing “a circular letter demanding a 
return of all captains under twelve and lieutenant-colonels 
under twenty!” 
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Corruption and chaos there may have been in the manner 
of recruiting, but the genius of such men as Nelson and 
Jervis, Dundas, Stuart and Wellington, combined with the 
dogged character of the men they commanded, gave England 
a superiority which compensated for her inferiority in men 
and materials. 


An incident before the naval engagement off Cape St. 
Vincent gives some idea of the spirit of England’s seamen. 
As the Spanish ships look out of the mist, the flag lieutenant 
calls off the odds. Eighteen, twenty, twenty-five, “twenty- 
seven sail of the line, Sir John; nearly double our own.” “If 
there are fifty sail of the line, I will go through them.” 
“That’s right, Sir John,” cried the giant Canadian, Captain 
Hallowell, “. . . and a damned good licking we'll give them.” 


It is the frequent use of such source material as this which 
makes The Years of Endurance fascinating reading. There 
are few books covering just this period. In fact, in a long list 
of histories of the century, I found no others. For that 
reason, as well as for its vivid quality, it is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the time. 

M.1.T. 


ARE EMPIRES DOOMED?: Lionel Gelber; Ryerson; 
Contemporary Affairs Pamphlet No. 17; pp. 32; 40c. 


The publication of this pamphlet in the Contemporary 
Affairs series, and the general nature of its argument, are 
further indications of the current rise of reactionary senti- 
ment among the democratic countries. The general thesis 
of Mr. Gelber is in line with his other writings. Power— 
by which is meant physical power—is the great thing in 
this world. If you don’t have power you get nowhere. 
Empires are a source of power, so let’s not “scout the 
necessityeof western imperialism.” The great danger of all 
this nice talk about the people’s war, world revolution, 
Leagues of Nations and so on, is that it doesn’t add up to 
power. People go all woolly pi of butter when they 
should be thinking of guns, and planning world systems 
when they should be hanging on to air-bases. The last two 
sentences of Mr: Gelber bring us “back to fundamentals”: 
“As never before the English-speaking peoples might now 
observe that in their power, their imperial and world 
power, is lodged the cornerstone of their society. For to 
grasp at the shadow and scorn the substance may be to 
lose both.” To which we can hear the Montreal Gazette 
and the Globe and Mail reply: “Amen!” 


Mr. Gelber is, of course, correct in stressing that power 
is a factor that all framers of new world orders—he calls 
them “hotgospellers’—ignore at their peril. But this is 
surely cbvious. The League of Nations was not devoid of 

wer because its draughtsmen forgot all about the prob- 
em; it was devoid of power because the nations, particu- 
larly England and the United States who should have 
known better, were determined to hang on to their er 
themselves, as Mr. Gelber is urging them to do now. There 
was plenty of power in the world after the last war; all of 
it in the victor’s hands. They refused to pool it or to scrap 
their imperialism, so the League had no teeth, and power 
politics continued. This essential point Mr. Gelber ignores 
entirely. The fundamental issue is not how to create power 
(there is always far too much of it) but how to make it 
responsible to universal public welfare. Until people’s 
parties in all states take power from imperialist hands and 
use it for the people’s needs we shall simply repeat the 
history of the last twenty-five years after this war. If Mr. 
Gelber’s pamphlet makes us realize this it may serve some 


useful purpose. 
7 F. R. Scott. 
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